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ABSTRACT 


NURTURING THE HUMAN SPIRIT THROUGH CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 

IN ADOLESCENTS 

By 

BRONCO H. WILKES-CROOKE 

“Nurturing the Human Spirit through Character Development in the Adolescent” 
was designed to discover and develop the spiritual nature of our adolescents by assisting 
them in discerning and constructing positive character-building skills. By familiarizing 
them to their own and other religious beliefs and practices, the adolescents will be able to 
more easily accommodate themselves to their diverse neighborhoods and schools. By 
understanding their peers’ religious and social practices, a common underlying tension is 
removed from their daily lives, enabling them to better learn in an educational setting. 

It is also designed to increase their cognitive developmental assets. Recent studies 
have shown that the adolescent should possess forty-one (41) developmental assets. From 
the research I have conducted our youth have eighteen (18) or less developmental assets. 
This program will be beneficial to parents and adolescents in helping them recognize and 
embrace their ethical and spiritual identity in the diverse society in which they live. 
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INTRODUCTION 


If you have stocked up on your nursery rhyme books and toys of fictional 
characters to entertain your children (or your adolescent), I strongly suggest you toss 
them out of the nearest window. For the most part, it is from these characters that they 
begin to form their identity. We must remember, first and foremost that we have been 
created in the image of God our Father, the Creator of all there is. God is “Spirit,” thus 
we are “spirit beings.” God is a Spirit of truth and love, which is the essence of our 
beginning as human beings. All of humanity begins their life with the spirit of truth and 
love, which is the first gift from our Creator. Truth and unconditional love is all that we 
know until our growth process begins in our mother’s womb. All that the mother thinks 
and feels is imprinted on her unborn child. Therefore it is imperative that we understand 
the importance of spiritual nurturing for future generations. Let’s examine these two 
scenarios: 

Mother A: Gloria is a newlywed who along with her husband is beginning to plan 
for an addition to their family. Both Gloria and her husband begin a strict regimen of 
eating nutritional meals, exercising, listening to music that soothes the soul, reading 
materials that are inspirational and thought provoking such as the Book of Proverbs. 
Gloria is engaging in a self-therapeutic process relieving the negative emotions and 
practices from her spirit replacing them with positive cognitive healthy emotions and 
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practices in her daily life. Upon conception, Gloria starts her day with morning 
meditation, exercise, and a nutritional breakfast because she understands that all that she 
does from this point on is for the benefit of her unborn child. She appoints a reliable 
pediatrician, embraces her monthly checkups, takes her vitamin, etc. For the entire nine 
months she participates in this ritual. Gloria requests that her spiritual leader along with 
her husband, of course, is present in the delivery room upon the birth of their child. 
Marcus was born without complications, healthy, and happy. Gloria and her husband 
continued nurturing their new little spirit, who at this point only knows love and 
compassion. Instead of those fictional nursery rhymes and violent cartoons, Marcus’s 
parents decided to nurture him with Bible stories, inspirational books that depict 
characters which emphasizes unconditional love, empathy, compassion, sympathy and 
honesty. They stressed honest and direct approaches in dealing with their child as he 
began to mature into an adolescent. Marcus has been taught all through his formative 
years the foundational principles of living a life secure in knowing who he is and whose 
he is. He recognizes that he is the product of a Creator who loves him unconditionally 
because of the manner in which his parents care for and nurture him. Not only are his 
parents involved in his nurturing, but so is the congregation at their family church, the 
community he lives in, the school he attends, and his extended family. 

It is no mystery as to why our world is in such a chaotic state. When an individual 
does not understand the nature of who they are and whose they are, their world and all 
that they encounter will be foreign to them. Just like a puzzle, humanity is constantly 
trying to put the pieces of their lives together. Unless they recognize that they are 
spiritual beings clothed in flesh, bones and blood, and that they must always consider the 
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“spirit” within themselves, there will always be problems. This is hard for the adult to 
comprehend, just imagine what it is like for the adolescent who is seeking their identity 
and what role they will play in this life. Adolescents need constant nurturing in order to 
have a productive positive response to society and the world in which they live. 

Nurturing the human spirit should begin from the time of conception. Better still, the 
process should start as young adults begin thinking about marriage and raising a family. 
The mind should be cleared of all negative characteristics. Whatever the mother thinks 
and feels will have a serious impact on her unborn child. 

Mother B. Monica and her husband of five years have worked on building their 
careers. They are contemplating starting a family but their basic concern is what will 
happen after their child is born. Will they still be able to continue in the lifestyle they are 
used to; can they maintain their social standing in the community, at work, and home? 
Both individuals have their own agenda and apprehensions about what they must give up 
in order to have a child. They are not clear in their hearts or minds about who will be the 
primary caregiver of their new addition. Monica’s having a child is seen as yet another 
accomplishment to her already successful career and life. Having a child would complete 
the package of a family. Her husband has decided that she will become a stay-at-home 
mom for the first few months after the birth of their child without consulting or 
discussing the issue (conflict). Where there are issues of uncertainty within any 
relationship it poses a threat to the sanctity of all involved. There are no plans of how 
they will rear their child or any extended outreach sources that could possibly assist them 
in the care and nurturing of their offspring. They are having a child to complete the 
package of what society considers a normal or complete family. When Monica becomes 
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pregnant she continues with her daily routine of not having nutritional meals, no exercise, 
smoking, and drinking alcoholic beverages. Her job has become stressful and she has a 
tendency to lose her cool, control of her actions, and thoughts. Not understanding the 
changes that are taking place in her body, Monica refuses to keep her appointments with 
her doctor on a regular schedule. After a very nerve-racking nine months, Jonathan is 
bom with complications for mother and child. Unfortunately because of the actions of 
Monica while she was carrying Jonathan, he has to be placed in an incubator in order to 
sustain life. Jonathan is a full term baby but is underweight. When he is released from the 
hospital, Monica and her husband are not sure what they will do. Monica wants to return 
to work as soon as possible but her husband wants her to remain home to supervise the 
nanny’s care of their new born (clash). Arguments occur regularly between the two 
without concern for the effect it will have on the development of their child. Jonathan 
does not sleep well; he is always crying and does not like to be touched by anyone but his 
mother. Jonathan is slow in developing spiritually and physically. This process goes 
unnoticed by both parents because they have resumed their work habits and social life. 
Jonathan is cared for by the nanny who has no children and for whom this is just a job. 
Thus the nurturing that should be taking place is not happening in Jonathan’s life. Some 
evenings Monica takes time and reads to Jonathan from the numerous fairy tale books. 
One of Jonathan’s favorite stories is Peter Pan. Jonathan loves this story because Peter 
Pan is small and can fly. Jonathan has heard this story so many times that he begin to 
identify with this character. Soon he is getting into all kind of trouble, getting stuck in 
places that are too small for him and jumping off stairs and furniture because he is trying 
to fly. When the parents are informed by the nanny of the activities that Jonathan is 
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participating in they decided to place him in a nursery school with hopes of deflecting 
some of the behaviors he has developed. Another problem arises when Jonathan cannot 
get along with the other children at the nursery. He is always fighting or taking items 
away from the other children because he does not know how to share and have no regard 
for anyone but himself. His parents cannot understand why this is happening with their 
child. As time progress Jonathan’s behavior becomes worse. His first day of Junior High 
School is one of the same as his entire encounter with others. He is now withdrawn, 
angry, and feels that he is all alone in this world. Monica can’t figure out what is wrong 
with her child, he has all that any adolescent could want or dream of but he is still not 
happy or comfortable in being who he is. Jonathan continues to behave in the manner of 
an unloved, un-nurtured individual. His daily life at school is plagued with negative 
conduct. This is what Jonathan is faced with in trying to find his identity. His life 
continues to spiral out of control with no light at the end of the tunnel. 

I have presented you with two scenarios of what happens when the spirit is 
nurtured and when it is not. The importance of knowing who you are and whose you are 
is vital to the development of the human spirit. When we recognize that our Creator 
created humankind in His image (Spirit); when we begin to understand that we are living 
in a physical world but are spiritual beings because of our origin, we will reali z e that all 
that we do originates from our spirit. Thus we are spirit-beings living in a physical world. 
For the adolescent this physical world is all that they know so unless we begin to make 
changes in the way we view our adolescent and their need for spiritual nurturing we are 
still fighting a losing battle. 
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Let me take you into a different setting. In developing the program for nurturing 
the human spirit through character development in adolescents ages 11-16,1 was 
confronted with several different or varying views when asked the question of the 
participants, “Who are you?” There were answers such as: John, Margaret, Shelia, 

Danny, or I am a girl /boy, or I am Christian/Jewish/Muslim. These are names and 
descriptions of who they are but it does not speak the real “who” or “what.” I began to 
explain that our Creator created humankind in His image and that image is “Spirit” which 
is our life giving force. It is the spirit within you that gives life to all that you think and 
cause the physical to do. When you think (conscious mind) negative thoughts, those ideas 
are then sent to the (sub-conscious) spirit which begin to process and manifest those 
negative thoughts. The outcome of course will be negative. The same principal applies to 
the positive aspect of thinking. In essence all that we do is a result of all that we think. 

The participants were given different scenarios surrounding positive and negative aspects 
of their daily life. The choices given after participating in the activity were the following: 
If negative, “Would you want to feel this way all the time? Demonstrate what you would 
have done to alter the outcome.” If positive, “Did that make you feel good? Is this the 
way you want to feel all the time?” For the most part the participants were given the 
opportunity to check themselves to see where their priorities are mainly focused. Whether 
they are prone to negative or positive behavior in their spiritual and physical character is 
presented in the outcomes. They began to embracing the negative aspects of their lives 
and started initiating positive coherent transformation. With love and patience we can 
make a difference in the lives of our adolescent. Do not get thrown off by the word 
“love.” When it comes to our adolescents, we have to make a choice of the type of love 
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we are going to generate, spiritual love or physical love. Spiritual love involves actually 
being involved in your adolescents’ life activities—in going to piano lessons and staying 
with the adolescent; going to an athletic practice and getting involved; connecting with 
others that your adolescent is associating with; and displaying your concern for their 
well-being every day of their life. Physical love is a little different. It does not mean that 
your do not love your adolescent. On the other hand you do not say or do anything that 
would correct their unwanted attitudes and behavior. Adults have a tendency to over¬ 
compensate for their lack of presence in the lives of their adolescents by giving them 
whatever they want to help assuage feelings of guilt. This is not the way to nurture your 
adolescent’s spiritual character. Nurturing the spirit is to embrace the nature of 
who/whose you are and understanding that everything you do is spiritual and is 
connected to the Creator of all there is. 
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CHAPTER 1 
A NEW DAWN: 

UNION UNITED METHODIST CHURCH MINISTRY 
Union United Methodist Church’s ministry is the heart of our Christian mission. 
Our Christian ministry is the expression of the mind and mission of Christ by a 
community of 

Christians who practice a common life of gratitude and devotion, witness 
and service, celebration and discipleship. Our belief is that all are called 
through our baptism to the ministry of servant hood, in the world to the 
glory of God and for human fulfillment. The forms of this ministry are 
diverse in local, interest, and denomination, yet always catholic in spirit 
and outreach. 1 

The Union United Methodist Church congregation has great pride in helping 
others to understand how to become disciples of Jesus Christ. We are a community of 
believers following the path of our redeemer. At Union, it is through liberating sermons 
that the Word of God is taught. The sacraments are properly administered according to 
Christ’s specifications by our spiritual leader. The congregation at Union exists with the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit through which we are the caretakers of the Word through 
worship, ministries, the edification of believers, and thus, the redemption of the world. 
The ministry of UUMC is one that proclaims all our works, faith, and belief in Jesus 
Christ as the risen savior. We invite those of other denominations to share with us their 
faith practices, liturgies, methodologies, and order of services. We at Union United 


1 United Methodist Church, The Book of Discipline of the United Methodist Church—2000 
(Nashville, Tennessee: The United Methodist Publishing House, 2000), 125. 
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Methodist Church have a definite evangelical, nurturing and witnessing approach toward 
our responsibilities to our members and the surrounding communities. 

MISSION 

The mission statement reflects what has been a part of our history for generations 
and will continue in the future. As the Apostle John said in 3:16, “For God so loved the 
world that He gave His only begotten son that whosoever believe in Him will have 
everlasting life.” "We have a mission outreach responsibility to the local and global 
community which is responsible for ministering to all. Many worshipers enhance their 
witness to one another and the world by loving and sharing their love for Jesus Christ 
through respect and obedience to the Word of God. According to the UMC Book of 
Discipline, the Mission of the Church is to make disciples for Jesus Christ. We must 
proclaim the good news of God’s grace by exemplifying Jesus’ command to love God 
and neighbor; thus seeking the fulfillment of God’s reign in the world. The fulfillment of 
God’s reign in the world is the vision Scripture holds before us. The UUMC affirms that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God, the Savior of the world, and the Lord of all. As we make 
disciples, we respect persons of all religious faiths and we defend religious freedom for 
all. Jesus’ words provide the Church with our mission: “Go therefore and make disciples 
of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit, and teaching them to obey everything that I have commanded you” (Matt 28:19- 
20), and “you shall love the Lord your God with all your heart, and all your soul, and 
with all your mind and the second is like unto it, you shall love your neighbor as yourself, 
on these two commandment hang all the law and prophets.” The mission is our grace- 

2 All biblical citations taken from Michael D. Coogan, ed.. The New Oxford Annotated Bible, 3rd 
ed. (New York: Oxford University Press, 2001). 
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filled demonstration of our devotion to the sovereignty of God in the world as proclaimed 
by Jesus. God’s grace is active everywhere and at all times. It is expressed in God’s 
covenant with Abraham and Sarah, in the Exodus of Israel from Egypt, and in the 
ministry of the prophets. It is fully embodied in the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. It is experienced in the ongoing creation of a new people by the Holy Spirit. 

Union United Methodist Church has a clear understanding of mission. God has used our 
Church to save people, heal relationships, transform social structures, and spread the 
Word of God thereby redeeming the world. In order to be truly alive, we embrace Jesus’ 
mandate to love God and to love our neighbor and to make disciples of all people. 
SPIRITUALITY 

The members of the Union United Methodist congregation experience growth and 

transition in their spiritual lives just as in their mental, social, physical, and emotional 

lives. While this growth is always a work of grace, it does not occur uniformly. Spiritual 

growth in Christ is a dynamic process marked by awakening, birth, growth, and 

maturation. This process requires careful and intentional nurturing for the disciple to 

reach perfection in the Christian life. There are stages of spiritual growth and transition: 

Christian beginnings; Christian birth; Christian growth; and Christian maturity. These 

requirements afford the Christian the opportunity to engage fully in the ministry of all 

Christians. As a part of our spiritual discipline we are called to inclusiveness in that we 

recognize that God is the creator of all. The Book of Discipline states: 

As a diverse people of God who bring special gifts and evidence of God’s 
grace to the unity of the Church and to society, we are called to be faithful 
to the example of Jesus’ ministry to all persons. Inclusiveness means 
openness, acceptance, and support that enable all persons to participate in 
the life of the Church, the community, and the world. Thus, inclusiveness 
denies every semblance of discrimination. It is one in which all people are 
open, welcoming, fully accepting, and supporting of all others. A further 
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mark of inclusiveness is the setting of church activities in facilities 
accessible to persons with disabilities. 3 

The spiritual disciplines of praying and devotional Bible study are means of grace to open 
ourselves to God’s presence and leading. They are a way of living. In order for our 
spiritual disciplines to be effective as means of grace, we incorporate them into our daily 
patterns of living. We at Union have found that all of life becomes a spiritual discipline 
and journey, making these practices a part of our spiritual formation. 

IDENTITY 

The community surrounding UUMC is constantly growing and changing into one 
of New York’s most diverse communities. It is important for all ethnic cultures to be able 
to live together in peace and harmony, respecting each other for who they are and not for 
which ethnic group they belong. This is a goal that we as the congregation of Union 
United Methodist Church and the Crown Heights community are working very hard to 
achieve. The current history of Union is even now being written as we move from decade 
to decade. Truly, we are a church of the millennium with its share of struggle, pain, and 
vitality. Fifty-four years ago we became Union Methodist Church, a church whose 
members were of different parishes. We were a church with different ethnic, religious 
and cultural backgrounds. We are still today a church of diverse ethnic and cultural 
backgrounds that live together in harmony and mutual respect and affection. We, the 
people of Union United Methodist Church, affirm our faith in God our Creator and 
Father, in Jesus Christ our Savior, and in the Holy Spirit, our Guide and Guard. We 
acknowledge our complete dependence upon God in birth, in life, in death, and in life 
eternal. Secure in God’s love, we affirm the goodness of life and confess our many sins 

3 The Book of Discipline, < |[125. 
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against God’s will for us as we find it in Jesus Christ. We have not always been faithful 
stewards of all that have been committed to us by God our Creator. We have been 
reluctant followers of Jesus Christ in His mission to bring all persons into a community 
of love. Though called by the Holy Spirit to become stewards in Christ, we have resisted 
the further call to become the people of God in our interactions with one another and the 
earth on which we live. Grateful for God’s forgiving love, in which we live, by which we 
are judged, and affirming our belief in the inestimable worth of each individual. We 
renew our commitment to become faithful witnesses to the gospel, not only to the ends of 
the earth, but also to the depths of our common life and work. 

PROGRAMS 

We are committed to assisting our community and surrounding areas with a 
variety of programs and activities. Union United Methodist Church consists of weekly, 
bi-weekly and monthly meetings that provide care, support, witness and services to our 
members and community. We begin each week with Sunday school and Divine Worship 
on Sunday morning. On Monday the church houses an after-school program through the 
Crown Heights Community Organization for Elementary and Junior High School 
children. Children receive tutoring in math and science, help with their homework 
assignments, and character development through role play. Tuesday is our Senior Day. 

On this day, senior citizens from the community (regardless of religious denomination) 
come together to participate in a variety of activities from discussion of specific scriptural 
text to board games. They plan bus outings and home visitation to the sick and shut-in. 
Thursday is Bible Study Day and we encourage community as well as congregational 
members to participate in lively discussion based on the comprehension of scripture and 
liturgy. Wednesday evening is set aside for our Chancel Choir to get together for 
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rehearsals for Sunday Service and for auxiliary programs. On Friday we have fun with 
the “Keep Fit” Exercise Class. Participants (non- denominational) engage in physical 
exercise—sometimes targeting specific areas of the body, as well as, obtaining health and 
nutrition information. Girl Scouts meet on Saturday mornings. Young ladies participate 
in a wide variety of scouting initiatives, attend jamborees, earn badges, and develop 
leadership skills. Union United’s other programs consist of: 

- United Methodist Men assemble the Second Sunday each month after worship 
service. 

- United Methodist Women meet the second Sunday each month after worship 
service. 

- Gospel Choir—a select few members of the Chancel Choir who render gospel 
music several Sundays each month. 

- Missions—primarily responsible for implementing efforts to support mission 
programs in community of United Methodist Church. 

- Men’s Choir organizes and practices their music for different events. 

- Hunger Out Reach Ministries assist those in need of shelter, food, clothing, and 
counseling. 

- Domestic Violence Program—Hagar’s Haven (aka Lend-A-Hand Domestic 
Violence Program). It provides counseling and referral services for men, women 
and children. 

- Acolytes—responsible for lighting candles and assisting the pastor in worship. 

- Altar Guild—responsible for decorating the altar and preparing for Holy 
Communion. 

- Eucharist—several members of Union authorized to visit sick and shut-in church 
members and serve them Holy Communion. 

- Membership Care—several members of Union appointed by the Pastor to assist in 
providing oversight of congregation through telephone calls, visits or other means 
of correspondence. 

- Usher Board- responsible for admitting persons into the sanctuary for worship 
service. 

- Young Adult Fellowship—fellowship of Christian young adults of Union UMC 
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Ages 18-32. 

- Evangelism—primarily responsible for assisting the pastor in attracting new 
members for Union. 

- Hunger—responsible for implementing efforts to provide food for the hungry 
(community-wide program). 

- Men’s Day—primarily responsible for providing leadership in special worship 
service that celebrates men and their achievements. 

- Mission—responsible for implementing efforts to support mission programs in 
community or United Methodist Church organizations. 

- Special Events—the fundraising committee of Union United Methodist Church. 

- Stewardship Committee—primarily responsible for encouraging the congregation 
to be faithful in financial giving and use of gifts and talents. 

- Women’s Day Committee—responsible for providing leadership in special 
worship service celebrating women and their achievements. 

- Worship—primarily responsible for advising pastor of ways to enhance the 
worship experience at Union UMC. 

All of our programs and activities are for the benefit of the congregation and 
community. Everyone is welcome regardless of race, creed, national origin or religious 
affiliations. 

CAPACITIES / RESOURCES 

Union United Methodist Church was founded in 1846 as the New York Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The congregation is now known as the Union United 
Methodist Church. From 1857 to September 1873, the church remained and served its 
congregation on Clove Road until it was forced to relocate to New York Avenue and 
Herkimer Street because of population shifts. With this change of location came a change 
of name to New York Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church. At this site, the church 
enjoyed a steady growth. Every effort was made to expand the physical facilities to 
accommodate the increase in population which led to the decision to again relocate and 
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build on a larger site. In May 1889, the cornerstone was laid for the present church, 
Sunday School and parsonage buildings at New York Avenue and Dean Street. It was 
dedicated and the name changed again to New York Avenue Methodist Church. J.C. 
Cady designed the Romanesque complex, which was completed in 1891. The 100-by- 
103-foot church auditorium, which is in the form of a Greek cross, seats 1,100 and is 
covered by a square dome supported on four massive columns. The 100-foot tower is in 
the center of the New York Avenue facade. From its earliest beginning in a 35’X 75’ 
building, with a seating capacity of about 250 people, located on Clove Road (now 
Nostrand Avenue) and Sterling Place our Methodist Church grew, and through a series of 
relocations, stands at the comer of New York Avenue and Dean Street as we now know 
it. For almost half a century, UUMC enjoyed the reputation of being one of the 
outstanding churches in Brooklyn, distinguished not only by its large and influential 
congregation, but by its pastors, three of whom became bishops. They are Rev. Daniel 
Goodsell, D.D.; Rev. Francis J. McConnell, D.D. and Charles W. Flint, D.D. In the early 
1930’s the church was formally organized under the leadership of Reverend John Bryant 
and named Church of the Redeemer. In 1947, the Nostrand-Dekalb Avenue Methodist 
Church merged with the New York Avenue Methodist Church, and together with a 
sizable number of members from the recently disbanded Embury Methodist Church, 
became Union Methodist Church of Brooklyn. Some of the members of these churches 
are still with us today. 

In 1968, we changed our name as the great merger occurred in the denomination, 
and became Union United Methodist Church. UUMC today in 2010, with a seating 
capacity for approximately fifteen hundred worshipers, under the leadership of Reverend 
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David T. Ball, the challenges are greater, but so are our resources. Therefore, under God 
and with the confidence of knowing that we are His church, we eagerly face the future, 
anticipating a transformation throughout our land and our community to continue in 
growth and spirituality for future generations. 

RESOURCES 

Union United Methodist Church is one of the local churches of the United 
Methodist Churches. There are many affiliates that support and encourage each 
denomination in the endeavors to help create a better world for humanity with God as our 
guide through His son Jesus Christ, presented by the Holy Spirit. We have a vast array of 
resources that enable United Methodist on a whole to achieve great strides toward 
communal progression. We have such resources as: 

- Pastoral Conferences 

- Music Ministries 

- Children’s Activities 

- Youth Activities 

- Adult Education 

- Spiritual Growth Resources & Advancement 

- Academic Resources 

- Biblical Resources 

Additional resources include: 

- Global Ministries 

- Cokesbury Publishing 

- Disciple Publishing Company 

- Christian Book Publishing 

- VBS (Visual Broadcasting System through Cokesbury) 
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- Abingdon Press 

- United Methodist Publishing House. 

- worship connection.com 

THEOLOGICAL PARADIGM 

The theological paradigm that is a part of our cultural and religious ceremonies is 
better known as our “Theological Task.” 4 Our theology is our reflection upon God’s 
gracious action in our lives. In response to the love of Christ, we desire to be drawn into a 
deeper relationship with the “author and perfecter of our faith” (Heb 12:1). Our 
theological explorations seek to give expression to the mysterious reality of God’s 
presence, peace, and power in the world. In order to articulate clearly our understanding 
of the divine world, our theological task includes the testing, renewal, elaboration, and 
application of our doctrinal perspective. This permits our congregation to carry out our 
calling to spread scriptural holiness throughout the world. While our Church considers 
its doctrinal affirmations a central feature of its identity and restricts official changes to a 
human encounter, whereby we are fully prepared to participate in God’s work in the 
constitutional process, our Church encourages serious reflection across the theological 
spectrum. As United Methodists, we are called to identify the needs both of the 
individuals and of society and to address those needs out of the resources of Christian 
faith in a way that is clear, convincing, and effective. Theology serves the Church by 
interpreting the world’s needs and challenges to the Church and by interpreting the 
gospel to the world. 

I will first examine the “Nature of Our Theological Task” which is both critical 
and constructive. The Book of Discipline describes as critical in its testing of the 

4 Book of Discipline, 4. 
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expressions of faith and constructive as every age “appropriates” its wisdom from the 
past and seek God within their own context. The theological task is both individual and 
communal: individual in the individual striving for truth in Jesus Christ and Communal 
as Methodism contains both its traditions and constituencies. The theological task is self¬ 
revelation and is energized by “our incamational life of the Church and the world.” 5 
Theological Guidelines: Sources and Criteria 

We as United Methodist have an obligation to bear a faithful Christian witness to 
Jesus Christ, the living reality at the center of the Church’s life and witness. We must 
reflect critically on our biblical and theological inheritance, striving to express faithfully 
the witness we make in our own time. Two considerations are central to this endeavor: 
The sources from which we derive our theological affirmations, and the criteria by which 
we assess the adequacy of our understanding and witness. 

Following the teachings of John Wesley, one of the founders of Methodism, 
Scripture is at the core of the Christian faith, as revelation is revealed by the Scripture, 
but only in coordination with tradition, personal experience, and reason. Since Scripture 
is essential in the revelation of the Word of God, a disciplined study of the bible is an 
essential part of our salvation, therefore our theological task. We affirm that the Bible is 
the source of all that is “necessary” and “sufficient” unto salvation and “is to be received 
through the Holy Spirit as the true rule and guide for faith and practice.” Through our 
faithful reading of Scripture, we will come to know the truth of the biblical message in its 
bearing on our lives and the life of the world. 

But the individual reading is not enough, for the Scripture is embedded in history. 


5 Ibid. 
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Wesley, therefore, found tradition in the form of Patristic writers essential to an 

understanding of Scripture. Tradition provides both a source and a measure of authentic 

Christian witness, though its authority derives from its faithfulness to the biblical 

message. In a wider sense, all Christian communities share common traditions and a 

common history. As United Methodist, we pursue our theological task in openness to the 

richness of both the form and power of tradition. 

We are now challenged by traditions from around the world that accent 
dimensions of Christian understanding that grow out of the sufferings and 
victories of those that are marginalized. These traditions help us to 
rediscover the biblical witness to God’s special commitment to the poor, 
the disabled, the imprisoned, the oppressed, the outcast. In these persons 
we encounter the living presence of Jesus Christ. 

Tradition acts as a measure of validity and propriety for a community of 
faith insofar as it represents a consensus of faith. The various traditions 
that presently make claims upon us may contain conflicting images and 
insights of truth and validity. We examine each conflict in light of 
Scripture, reflecting critically upon the doctrinal stance of our Church. 6 

It is this recognition of constantly growing and changing traditions that is at the 

heart of Methodism and faith must always be tested in light of these traditions. Those 

traditions bring before us the sufferings of the marginalized in new ways, and with the 

further globalization of the world, traditions that were once distant from us are now part 

of our lives. It is in the light of this state that the Modem Methodist is now called upon 

to witness Christ and maintain “fidelity to the apostolic faith.” Yet it is also this diversity 

of expression that allows us to witness the range of God’s and grace and opens us up to a 

new form of welcome and embrace. 

It is within the contexts of this new world that we seek confirmations of the God’s 
grace that has been witnessed in Scripture. Experience is not apart from but intimately 


6 Ibid, 
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All religious experience affects all human experience and all human experience 
affects our understanding of religious experience. “On a personal level, experience is to 
the individual as tradition is to the church: It is the personal appropriation of God’s 
forgiving and empowering grace. Experience authenticates in our own lives the truth 
revealed in Scripture and enlightened in tradition, enabling us to claim the Christian 
witness as our own. ” Experience, like tradition is extremely diverse, and this sometimes 
makes it difficult for us to express what we believe. We know that it must speak through 
experience, but both must be tested through reason. By reason we: 

- read and interpret Scripture. 

- determine whether our Christian witness is clear. 

- ask questions of faith and seek to understand God’s action and will. 

- organize the understandings that compose our witness and render them internally 
coherent. 

- test the congruence of our witness to the biblical testimony and to the traditions 
that mediate that testimony for us. 

o 

- relate our witness to the full range of human knowledge, experience, and service. 

Since all truth is from God, revelation and reason, faith and science, grace and 
nature, all provide us with means to a great understanding of God. Reasoned 
understanding helps us better express our faith and to live out the gospel in a way that is 
consistent with our context. “In theological reflection, the resources of tradition, 
experiences, and reason are integral to our study of Scripture without displacing 


7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid., 104. 
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Scripture’s primacy for faith and practice.” 9 These four sources of truth intimately work 
together. 


In this spirit, we take up our theological task. We endeavor through the 
power of the Holy Spirit to understand the love of God given in Jesus 
Christ. We seek to spread this love abroad. As we begin to see more 
clearly who we have been, as we understand more fully the needs of the 
world, as we draw more effectively upon our theological heritage, we will 
become better equipped to fulfill our calling as the people of God. 10 


9 Ibid. 

10 Ibid. 
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CHAPTER 2 

ANALYSIS OF THE CHALLENGE 


As a minister at Union United Methodist Church, an educator for over 
thirty years, and resident of the diverse community in Crown Heights, 

Brooklyn, New York, I have observed that adolescents ages 11-16 have 
not been spiritually nurtured in their particular multi-faith environments, 
as evidenced by their behavior. Without this intervention, we are in danger 
of losing this generation of children. This Demonstration Project will 
design a spiritual development program to assist our adolescents in the 
process of discovering character building skills in a multi-faith context. 

I am always asked the question, “What do you mean by nurture the human 

spirit?” The history of providing spiritual nourishment seems to have been lost to the past 

few generations. Today’s parents are the generation that allows their children to do as 

they please, as long as they do not commit any crime. It is a crime what parents are 

currently doing to their children. Are they teaching their children how to love? Do they 

allow them to teach others how to love? Humanity has yet to realize that love is the most 

important emotion that has been given us. It must be nurtured through and in the spirit if 

we are going to continue to call ourselves human beings; creations of an eternal God— 

whose philosophy is to “Love” everybody. Rodger Walsh in The 7 Central Practices to 

Awaken Heart and Mind: Essential Spirituality states: 

that our emotions rule our lives. The feelings we repeatedly invite into 
our minds eventually seduce and dominate our minds. These emotions 
color our perceptions, mold our motives, and direct our lives. What we 
feel within ourselves we find reflected in our world. If we feel angry, 
we look out on a hostile world; if fearful, we find threats everywhere. 
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But when love fills our minds, we see a world that yearns to love and 
be loved. 11 

Imagine the type of world where love is accepted unconditionally and we have a 
reason to believe it is true love. For instance, there is nothing like the love of a mother for 
her child. This is evident by the story in the Christian Holy Scripture in the Book of 1 
Kings 3:25-27. 

The king said, “Divide the living boy in two; then give half to the one, and 
half to the other.” But the woman whose son was alive said to the king— 
because compassion for her son burned within her—“Please, my lord, give 
her the living boy; certainly do not kill him!” The other said “It shall be 
neither mine nor yours; divide it.” Then the king responded: “Give the 
first women the living boy; do not kill him. She is his mother.” 

The emotions that are nurtured during pre-natal care are very important in how 

that spirit begins its life. Walsh believes that “transforming our emotions is an absolutely 

essential practice, and the great religions (Judaism, Christianity, and Islam) offer three 

central approaches. We must: 

- reduce painful feelings such as fear and anger 

- foster helpful attitudes such as gratitude and generosity 

12 

- cultivate positive emotions such as love and compassion.” 

These are only a few of the characteristics that shape the human spirit. Today, the 

same ideology of rearing children has not changed. When the human spirit is nurtured 
through the spirituality of the Creator, its cultural, religious, and social practices, the 
individual has a better chance of dealing with eventual adversities. Having a strong 
spiritual background is important to the all-around development of the human spirit. A 
strong spiritual background is the process of being nurtured with love, compassion, 

11 Roger Walsh, The 7 Central Practices to Awaken Heart and Mind: Essential Spirituality (New 
York: John Wiley Sons, 1999), 71-75. 

12 Ibid., 13. 
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empathy, humility, joy, peace, and anger. Yes, anger—how will they know what it is and 
how to control or understand anger if they do not experience the emotion. 

We very seldom think of the “spirit” as an entity unto itself, but there are three 
elements (spirit, mind, and body) that make us human beings. For the most part, 
individuals are under the delusion that life exist only for the purpose of self- gratification; 
when our purpose for existence is to be in service to others. However when it is only 
about self you negate everything else around you. Humanity was not created to be self- 
serving, to isolate ourselves from each other and the world. The problem is thinking that 
we truly understand ourselves, who we are, and what drives us do the harmful things we 
do—especially to each other. Many well noted theologians and philosophers have 
debated this problem for centuries, and have skated around the answers because it would 
bring some semblance of humanity back into existence. The truth is constantly evolving 
into the reality in which we were created, to love each other unconditionally, to have 
respect for life and not just your life but the lives of all you encounter. Should the voices 
of our ancestors be relevant to us today or should we continue on a path of self- 
destruction or should we listen and hear the cries of our children who we are supposed to 
love and protect? How do we protect the spirits of our adolescents from being the victim 
of the world’s present conditions? 

When we examine the actions of an individual, we see the physical aspects of that 
individual but we do not understand what really caused them to react in the manner in 
which he/she does, it is all a product of the ‘spirit’. How much thought do we put into 
who we are and what drives us to do the things we do? For the most part, we claim what 
we do (our actions), are done in the name of love, our greatest emotion. Later, I will 
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discuss the effect that love has in nurturing the human spirit. 

The three major religions, Islam, Judaism and Christianity, share the belief that 
God is central to our lives and to this relationship is essential in our spiritual, physical 
and mental development. A child who is denied that relationship, the spiritual element, 
can never develop into a complete adult in any of the religions. The beginning of a 
child’s day should start with giving thanks to their Creator for life, love, happiness and 
peace in their lives throughout their day. As an educator, I know that one way to ensure 
their spiritual connection to our Creator and/or the One that sustains them is through daily 
meditation. Does the practice of spiritual meditation happen in the lives of our 
adolescents? Do we as parents have meaningful spiritual conversation with our 
adolescents on a daily basis? These are questions that must be answered—and corrected 
if necessary. Our overall intention as human beings should be to transform the world into 
a world of peace and harmony. 

In the early sixties, the court ruled to remove prayer from public schools because 
of the conflict of religious differences. A recent statistical analysis by David Barton 
explicitly demonstrates how America has plunged from righteous living, prosperity and 
success in the last quarter century. 

America’s moral decline rapidly enhanced subsequently one event—the 
U.S. Supreme Court’s removal of prayer from our nation’s schools. On 
June 25,1962, 39 million students were forbidden to do what they and 
their predecessors had been doing since the founding of our nation— 
publicly calling upon the name of the Lord at the beginning of each school 
day. 13 


13 Gary Bergel, “Banning Prayer in Public Schools Has Led to America's Demise,” 
http://www.foremnner.com/forerunner/X0098_Ban_on_school_prayer.html (accessed September 1, 2012). 
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For 15 years before 1963 pregnancies in girls ages 15 through 19 years had been 
no more than 15 per thousand. During the 15 years following 1963 pregnancies for girls 
15-19 increased by 187%. For younger girls, ages 10 -14, pregnancies have increased by 
553%. Before 1963 sexually transmitted diseases among students were 400 per 100,000. 
In the twelve years following the 1963 decision that figure jumped 26%. 14 Once that 
judicial decision was implemented, the moral and ethical essence of our children began to 
deteriorate. Why? Because the wall of protection (prayer) began to crumble around them 
and the elements of negative destructive forces began to penetrate the moral fiber of our 
adolescents. With each passing year, the confusion within the educational system and the 
behavior of our adolescents has become increasingly dangerous for each child who 
attends public, as well as some private institutions of learning. Today, adolescents in 
public schools are being killed, maimed, beaten, threatened daily, robbed, and degraded 
for their ethnic and cultural beliefs. There are many evils that walk the hall of our 
educational institutions because there is nothing to stop those forces from invading the 
sanctity of the human spirit. 

The educational standard to measure high school students’ scholastic achievement 
has been the SAT scores. Student performance on the SAT had been steady for many 
years before 1963. However, since 1963 student scores rapidly declined for 18 
consecutive years, even though the same format test had been used since 1941. In 1974- 
75 scores continued to decrease, however, at a slower rate of decline. These declines 
were not seen in the private school sector. The SAT Board reported private school 
students scored an average of 100 points higher than public school students—or at the 

14 Statistics from Charles D. Barton, America: To Pray? or Not to Pray? Aledo Texas: 

Wallbuilder, 1994, especially index charts 26-28. 
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rate public school students scored prior to court ordered removal of prayer in public 
schools. 17 The scores in the public schools are still declining, as “reading scores on the 
SAT for the high school class of 2012 reached a four-decade low.” 16 

Today, with Multi-Faith Education, it is possible to begin developing the moral 
and ethical foundation for the future of our adolescents within those walls that consume 
six and one half (6 Vi) hours of their day. Through a Multi-Faith Cultural and Ethical 
Program we can ultimately help our children understand the reality of what is happening 
at this time in their lives and the lives of their neighbors. 

This project is important to me because I have witnessed over the past thirty years 
while teaching in New York City Junior High Schools, the deterioration in the ethical and 
moral fiber of our children especially at the Junior High School level. There have been 
years of social science studies demonstrating that religion is an important factor in the 
lives of American adolescents—influencing their attitudes and behavior in ways that are 
generally seen as progressive and beneficial. “Various measures of religiosity are 
associated with a variety of healthy, desirable outcomes across a diversity of areas of 

IV 

concern, including juvenile drug, alcohol, and tobacco use and criminal behavior.” 

Research indicates that success of the adolescent’s secular life will depend on 
their understanding themselves and those around them. This means knowing their cultural 
and traditional practices, and their religious beliefs, who and what they are, and how we 


15 Ibid. 

16 Lyndsey Layton, “SAT Reading Scores Hit A Four-Decade Low,” The Washington Post, 24 
September 2012. 

17 J. Cochran and R. Akers, “Beyond Hellfire: An Exploration of the Variable Effects of 
Religiosity on Adolescent Marijuana and Alcohol Use,” Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion 42, 
no.2 (2003): 259-267. 
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are all a part of each other. The transformations that take place at this stage in our 
adolescents’ lives can be very unsettling and frightening when encountering peer 
pressure, identity crises, feelings of abandonment—because no one understand them or 
what they are going through, hormonal changes, and the fear of safety in the home and 
community. These are only a few reasons why Multi-Faith education needs to be a 
priority for our youth. 

This project will examine three of the major ethnic communities in the Crown 
Heights section of Brooklyn, New York, and create an educational program designed to 
expose our children to Judaism, Christianity, and Islam (the largest population in this 
community). Adolescents will learn about the various cultures, ethnic traditions, beliefs, 
and how they relate to others’ culture, ethnic traditions and beliefs. 

It is not being done within the community of our religious institutions because of 
their focus on their own traditional religious beliefs. Therefore, in order to reverse the 
negative behavior of our children and to encourage and positively reinforce positive 
behavior, we as adults have a responsibility to understand and appreciate our neighbors 
and set the example for our adolescents through daily practice. It is important to develop 
a program that would enlighten each ethnic community about the similarities and discern 
the importance of each community to their neighbor for the prosperity of humanity. 

My commitment to developing a “spiritual nurturing” program for our adolescents 
will enable them to attend the school of their choice without fear of being hurt, harmed or 
killed. Our youth can walk the streets once again without fear of being mugged, raped or 
killed. As a leader in the community it is important to do as much as possible to assist in 
creating ways to initiate the process of helping our youth reclaim their freedom. His 
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Holiness the Dalai Lama in Becoming Enlightened stated “Murderous violence seems to 
be taking new form, of ever-increasing power. This mess has been caused not by 

i o 

insufficient technical knowledge, or by insufficient materials, but by an unruly mind.” 
We read daily, hear on the news, or experience first-hand the violence that is befalling 
our children from pre-kindergarten to our universities. The U.S. Department of 
Education's National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) commissioned a survey of 
principals in 1,234 regular public elementary, middle, and high schools in all 50 states 
and the District of Columbia for the 2009-10 school years. These are their findings: 


- During the 2009 -10 school year, the rate of violent 
incidents (including rape, sexual battery other than rape, 
physical attack or fight with or without a weapon, threat of 
physical attack with or without a weapon and robbery with 
or without a weapon) per 1,000 students was higher in 
middle school (40 incidents) than in primary or high 
school (21 incidents each). 

- 46% of the schools reported at least one student threat of 
attack without a weapon, compared to 8% of schools 
reported such a threat with a weapon. 

- 25% of schools reported at least one incident of the 
distribution, possession, or use of illegal drugs, a higher 
percentage than that of the distribution, possession, or use 
of alcohol (14 percent of schools) or prescription drugs (12 
percent of schools). 

- 10 % of city schools reported at least one gang-related 
crime (including gang-related hate crimes), a higher 
percentage than that reported by suburban (5%), town 
(4%) or rural (2%). 

- A higher percent of middle schools reported that bullying 
occurred at school daily or at least once a week (39 %) 
than did in high schools or primary schools (20 %). 

- For students involved in the use or possession of a weapon 
other than a firearm or explosive device at school, 40 % of 
the students received out-of-school suspensions lasting 5 
or more days, 36% of the students received other 


1 . 


ls Tenzin Gyatso, the XIVth Dalai Lama, Becoming Enlightened (New York: Atria Books,2009), 
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disciplinary actions, 19% of the students received transfers 
to specialized schools and 6% of the students received 
removal with no continuing services for at least the 
remainder of the school year. 19 

Violence that is perpetrated on adolescents by their peers at the school is on the 
increase. There are also unruly spirits that thrive in the home, which encourage the 
negative behavior of those adolescents that prey upon children whom humanity has 
labeled as weak. The need for character development through nurturing the spirit of the 
adolescent is of the utmost importance. This is one factor in human growth that has been 
overlooked for decades. The most interesting, important, and educational part of a child’s 
day is interacting with their peers during the hours of eight-thirty in the morning to three 
o’clock in the afternoon. This is supposed to be an enjoyable learning experience. For 
the most part, our youth are afraid to walk the streets without being accompanied by an 
adult or a group of their peers who have been placed in the same category as themselves. 
Some are bullies and some are not. Mainly the bullies are the same ones they encounter 
in their schools. Over a period of forty plus years the violence in our public school 
system has increased greatly, more so within the last eight years. 

One of the main reasons for the development of the human spirit is to combat the 
violent behavior that is occurring in the schools, streets and community between our 
youth. Today there are many controversies that provoke violence in the community that 
spill over into the educational institutions. It is very hard for the student in any institution 
to have a sound safe atmosphere when the conscious and subconscious state of the 
individual is in turmoil. They are afraid of their peers in the streets, community, school 

19 U.S. Department of Education, The National Center for Education Statistics, 2009-10 School 
Survey on Crime and Safety (SSOCS), 2010. 
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and even some religious institutions. Melissa Kelly’s discourse on school violence paints 
a clear picture of the necessity of spiritual nurturing of our children and adolescents. 
According to Kelly violent crimes occurred in more than 10% of public schools—most of 

90 

them in large middle and high school with over 1000 students. 

As high as the incidences are, the atmosphere of the potential for incidents to 
occur is even greater. As a teacher in the New York City public school system, I have 
witnessed the unwarranted violence that has progressively increased over the years. There 
are times when acts of violence go unreported. The infractions are dealt with as they call 
it “in house” and not forwarded to the proper authorities. The urgency in the need for 
spiritual development in adolescents is important to their survival. At this stage of 
development, nurturing the spirit through character development will possibly prevent the 
deadly forces that are present in our adolescents today. Further studies, discussions and 
solutions will be developed in the section on “Implementation” in this Demonstration 
Project. 

In order for this Demonstration Project to have a positive effect on our 
adolescents, and our diverse community, there must be systemic changes. There are many 
reasons for the need of “Spiritual Nurturing” of our adolescents. The most important 
reason is to give our youth a better chance of having a future that is virtually violence- 
free, and to understand spiritual diversity. When many of us were growing up, the many 
issues that involve our youth today were not a part of our daily lives. As a matter of fact, 
we had fewer problems to deal with because of the spirituality in the home and the 
community. Today our adolescents have virtually no place to vent their pent up emotions. 

20 Melissa Kelly, “School Violence: How Prevalent Is It?” about.com: Secondary Education, 
http://712educators.about.eom/cs/schoolviolence/a/schoolviolence.htm (accessed September 1, 2012). 
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They are fearful of everyday life. Fear of the unknown is one of humanities greatest 
disadvantages. For some of us, the fear of the unknown prevents us from accomplishing 
our ambitions in life. Imagine what fear does to the adolescent (who is going through a 
difficult stage in life), and the child seeking guidance, love and protection. 

Today our youth live in fear of abandonment of family, either through death, 
prison, drugs, or mental instability. They fear being abandoned by their teachers—the 
other adults they look to for love and guidance. They fear being ignored and abused by 
their peers. They have been caught in the middle of the adversities of life that they cannot 
understand or deal with. Adolescents are forced to accept the harsh reality of life without 
a reasonable or comprehensible answer. We should be ready to face the facts: the 
spiritless system humanity presently adheres to is, in effect, killing our youth. 

The educational and religious institutions must begin to implement and revise the 
process by which the youth are learning. This requires a systematic change in the overall 
learning atmosphere that involves the daily routine of our adolescents. The way we 
conduct our lives as adults has a powerful impact on what is perceived by our children, 
and has a more profound effect on the adolescent. For the most part, our daily routines 
are seen in the eyes of our adolescents as “for adults only.” Yet rituals are not practiced 
by those who are supposed to be setting examples for the adolescent. Our adolescents are 
allowed to set their own rules of conduct when we do not make corrections in their 
negative behavior—especially the negative behavior the adolescent displays toward their 
siblings, toward their peers because of cultural differences, and their dismissive manner 
towards children less fortunate than themselves. We foster negative behavior in our youth 
when we accept their patterns of negative behavior toward others and allow outside 
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forces to control what takes place in the lives of our adolescents. 

The legal system exploits our adolescents by applying laws and punishments in an 
unfair manner, and by allowing children in need to fall through the cracks. We need to 
teach our children how to rely on their spirituality to avoid the lack of equity and to 
overcome life’s pitfalls. This Demonstration Project addresses the aforementioned issues, 
as well as influences stemming from television, radio, computers, poor schools, public 
places, and from messages, real and perceived, sent over the media, and non-spiritually 
inspired religious institutions. 

We do not spend as much quality time with our adolescents as we should which 
gives them the wrong impression of reality. There should be limits to what takes place in 
the daily lives of our youth. This would involve careful planning on the part of the 
parents. Systemic change has to begin with the involvement of parent and child with the 
“adult” leading the way or setting the example. We must always keep in mind that 
adolescents and some young adults need constant guidance and nurturing. When the un¬ 
nurtured spirit is left unattended it combines, redirects, and produces behavior that is non¬ 
productive and which gives birth to chaos. 

The expected outcome of this project is to develop the spiritual nature of 
adolescents through character development. The human body (physical structure) has 
been nurtured from birth to present stage. However, the “spirit of the human soul” is still 
in the embryonic stage. The human spirit is the essence that gives us power because it is a 
part of the Divine Spirit of God. It is the Spirit of God that gives us life and the ability to 
do all that we do. When we develop the spirit of humanity; we will begin to see the 
difference between order and chaos. Our adolescents are faced with many challenges 
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today. There are many confusing factors that distract our youth from their purpose and 
goals in life. Through the implementation of this program “Nurturing the Human Spirit in 
Adolescents through Character Development,” it will begin the process of turning our 
youth toward more positive directions. 

Through this Demonstration Project my hope is to elevate the minds and hearts of 
the people of this community, extending into the city, state, and country, to at least begin 
nurturing our adolescents in the developmental stages of self-development and 
spirituality—thus having an understanding of who they are and their connection to others 
in their community and the world. By participating in this project, the youth of our 
community will set the stage for other communities in how to live together peacefully 
with respect for other religious and cultural practices. 

Looking at the diverse community of Crown Heights I am confronted with the 
challenge of engaging the Orthodox Jewish Community who may be resistant to change 
or inclusion. However, there are a few members of the Reformed Jewish Community that 
are willing to participate in this Demonstration Project. The Muslim community is very 
receptive to the thought of understanding another culture and their spiritual practices. 
They believe that through this process, their adolescents will gain knowledge that would 
be beneficial in the development of their spirituality 
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CHAPTER 3 

THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATION IN NURTURING THE HUMAN SPIRIT 


If you're walking down the right path and you're willing to keep 
walking, eventually you'll make progress. 

- Barack Obama- 

SPIRITUAL AWAKENING IN THE ADOLESCENT 

The majority of infants are naturally curious when they are born—a curiosity that 

gives them the potential to become doctors, lawyers, theologians or philosophers. Very 

early in life, children of all religions and societies are awed by the created world around 

them and their place in it. This natural curiosity is the foundation of our spirituality, 

which Blumenkrantz defines as “having a deep, joy-filled sense of connection with and 

wonder about the world and universe.” Although most people would agree that children 

are naturally curious, they might not see that curiosity as connected with a divine 

searching, nor would they look at the events in the life of the child as necessarily 

spiritual. The nature of curiosity changes however, when it is viewed through a 

theological lens. In an interview published in Parabola , Rabbi Adin Steinsaltz, describes 

such a lens in describing what he refers to as an “awakening.” 

There is a point—you might call it a theological point—as follows: every 
child is born with a soul. The time of bar mitzvah is not just an occasion 
for celebration; celebrating is completely irrelevant. It is the time of the 
awakening of the soul. A sage in Jewish tradition has written that there are 
periods of life when an awakening occurs, and one such is the bar mitzvah 
age, basically the onset of puberty. Awakening at that time is both 


21 David G. Blumenkrantz, “Spiritual Development—Rites of Passage: Pathways to Spirituality 
for Adolescents,’’ http://www.search-institute.org/csd/articles/rites-passage (accessed September 1, 2012). 
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physical and spiritual."" 

According to Steinsaltz, developmental stages are actually stages of “awakenings 
of the soul” and traditions and rituals are merely ways of expressing these “awakenings.” 
During puberty or early adolescence, adolescents begin their journey of spiritual 
awareness or awakening; an inner desire that directs them to begin questioning their place 
in creation. The adolescent begins to question his or her place in the universe and to 
formulate an identity that is equivalent with that place. This spiritual motion is difficult 
alone, and that is why it is paramount for the adult to participate in the development of 
the adolescent’s spirituality. 

Religious communities are part of and need help to facilitate that liminal motion 
of the child into adulthood. This journey has ritual enactments in all religious 
communities. “Rites of Passage” celebration give our youth symbolic opportunities for 
learning how to find their way through life and the adventure that comes along with that 
experience. As Steinsaltz says, the rites are times of the “awakening of the soul.” Such 
awakenings may help draw the adolescent more deeply into a spiritual journey with his 
religious faith or it may negatively send him or her away. In all cases, the child seeks to 
find itself; for the theologian the question will be whether or not the adolescent finds him 
or herself with God. 

Adolescents begin their search by establishing an interest in hobbies, sports, and 
academic knowledge to gain a sense of experience and mastery—developmental 
attributes of early adolescence. But, in most cases, these sorts of activities will not 
address the inner call for deeper awareness that relates to the questions that center on the 

22 Rabbi Adin Steinsaltz, “I Sleep, but My Heart Is Awake,” Parabola, 30, no. 1 (2005): 24-30. 
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child’s search for connections and knowledge about their place in the Universe. These 

questions are at the foundation of their search for meaning, purpose, identity, and a sense 

of self. And this identity and sense of self must be forged in relationship to the larger 

community of people, the natural world, and the greater Universe. 

It is very important as adults, to help the adolescent create a relationship with the 

Spirit (God, Jesus Christ, Allah), however that is defined and known, and with those 

adults and peers who can help open a door for them to make connections with their 

spiritual side, the side that opens to the possibilities of theology and spirituality. Peter L. 

Benson, the late director of the Search Institute, states that: 

The wonderment and pursuit of a joy-filled sense of connection with the 
Universe and all within it is the foundation for a fuller and whole sense of 
self. Coming to terms with this is one of the developmental challenges of 
adolescence. 23 

NURTURING THE AWAKENING 

Jewish, Christian, or Muslim; they are all connected to the same “Spirit” all have 
basically the same human characteristics. Rituals—baptisms and bar mitzvah, sweet 
sixteen, birthdays, marriages, wakes and funerals—help us make our lives more 
meaningful. They allow us to see ourselves in transition within a community and a 
community in transition among other communities. In all cultures, the most important 
rituals are that that involve the passage of a child into adolescence and then into young 
adulthood. Through a theological lens, Steinsaltz’s stages are “aha” moments on one’s 
spiritual journey. 

Although we tend to see these rituals and journeys in purely modern terms, there 
is evidence that they have been a part of human development for thousands of years. 

23 Peter L. Benson, quoted in Blumenkrantz, “Spiritual Development.” 
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Rituals involving the dead are ancient, as there is evidence of burial caves in northern 
Iraq as long as 30,000 years ago where people placed flowers on the graves of their 
beloved ones.“ Arnold van Gennep, after observing these activities in diverse cultures 
throughout the world proposed the concept of “rites of passage” in his seminal work of 
the same name. According to Gennep, rites of passage are universal and have a similar 
structure: 1) the individual separates (is separated) from his/her role in the community; 2) 
a threshold is presented that must be crossed over; and 3) the lessons learned are 
integrated into a new life and a new relationship to the community. It is this structure 
of crossing over that is common to all religions, and which prepares the individual to 
move forward in a new role in his or her religious community. 

Rites of passage in adolescence are a cross-cultural phenomenon. They have 
existed throughout human history and are culturally distinctive. In Western and Jewish 
cultures, we are familiar with such rites of puberty as the Bar Mitzvah and Sweet 16 
parties. The Islamic tradition, on the other hand, has no defined rites for puberty: 
beginning at the age of seven, as a division in function, male youths attend public prayers 
with the men and young ladies will start to focus their activities more on the home and 
the family. 26 


2 D. Cohen, The Circle of Life: Rituals from the Human Family Album (New York: 
HarperCollins, 1991), 223. 

25 Arnold Van Gennep, The Rites of Passage (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1908). 

26 Ali Erfani, “Muslim Ritual Making: The Transition from Childhood to Adulthood,” 
http://www.helium.com/items/450935-muslim-rituals-marking-the-transition-from-childhood-to-adulthood 
(accessed September 1, 2012). 
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THE CURRENT NEED FOR RITES OF PASSAGE 


Today, few faith-based communities recognize the existence or importance of 
these fundamental rights of passage. If the identity of and spiritual development of the 
individual are established through ritual, then the lack of concern for this process might 
result in the inability of young people to understand their place in the universe and in 
their religious community. If our adolescents are not allowed to “awaken” to wisdom, 
they are left with a void, a void that is unfortunately often filled with violence. If our 
adolescents do not have the opportunity to become awakened during their developmental 
stages, an emptiness of missing wisdom and related feelings of disconnection (their 
spirituality) begins. It becomes increasingly painful, and must be fulfilled. Rabbi 
Steinsaltz speaks of this void as a powerful feeling deep within us, of something being 
neglected, a feeling that is first experienced around the onset of puberty. When 
adolescents enter into puberty and experience this void, they need to be guided to begin 
seeking relationships and activities that have deeper meaning. If that guidance is not 
provided, particularly through preparation and rites of passage, the adolescent may seek 
to fill the void with violence, with 

cynicism or materialism, or with substances like nicotine, drugs, and 
alcohol... Comprehensive community rites of passage can foster a sense 
of community and contribute to young people’s experience of the 
Developmental Assets essential for healthy youth development. The 
creation and use of such rites of passage can help teachers, clergy, young 
adult workers, and parents in their task of spiritually nurturing their 
adolescent. It can be the connecting framework and language that 
harnesses the energy, resources and talents of a community to promote all 

27 

of the Developmental Assets needed to nurture healthy adolescents. 


27 Steinsaltz, ‘"I Sleep,” 26. 
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The promotion of Developmental Assets is at the basis of the project, as it is 
believed that only through the development of such character assets in the individual that 
he or she is able to become a full member of the community and to understand their place 
and purpose in the universe and seeks to develop and instill a “connection and wholeness 
in young people that leads to inner peace and confidence.” 28 
IS RELIGION A PART OF CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT? 

Because parents are the primary “moral mentors” of their children, it is essential 
that any program that addresses their development be done in partnership with parents 
and the community. Although the emphasis is usually upon the development of civil 
morality, the lack of emphasis on the religious and spiritual will never be sufficient. 

Since we live in a broadly diverse society, the values that we instill must speak across 
religious lines, in religious contexts, for the religious element is essential part of society 
in all of the forms that it takes. 

Our values and morals are grounded in our religious convictions. As Theodore 
Roosevelt is said to have stated, “To educate a man in mind and not in morals is to 
educate a menace to society.” 29 Our goal must be to help develop adolescents, to develop 
good character, which includes knowing, caring about, and acting upon core ethical 
values such, to develop good character and ethical values that are at the heart of all 
religious traditions: respect, responsibility, perseverance, honesty, fortitude, fairness, and 
compassion. 


2S Erfani, “Muslim Ritual Making.” 

29 Unverified quote attributed to Theodore Roosevelt http://www.leadership.ac.nz/resources/quotes 
(accessed September 1, 2012). 
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CHAPTER 4 

SOCIAL / POLITICAL / ETHICAL / ANALYSIS / RESEARCH 


One of the signs of passing youth is the birth of a sense of 
fellowship with other human beings as we take our place among 
them. 

- Virginia Woolf- 

In the Crown Heights community, social, political, economic, and psychological 
components relate to the development of the adolescent’s spiritual nurturing and have 
specific ramifications as they challenge relationships and ideologies within the Jewish, 
Christian and Muslim faiths. Each has a tremendous effect on the other. 

In today’s society, various ideologies, each having its own ideas of right and 
wrong, compete for believers and shared political power. In general, people follow 
whatever ideology that best protects their personal interests. Political and religious 
movements with shared or common interest are forced to compromise in order to gain 
shared political and religious power. Each of the three major religious communities 
proclaims its religious practices to be the “One True Religion.” After examining these 
different religious communities, I have found that there are more similarities than 
differences in the context of their sacred texts. The cultural practices and rituals are 
different but the moral and ethical connotations of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam are 
basically the same. 

In all three communities, expectations regarding the effect of socialization on the 
spiritual identity of the adolescent remain a vital function of the parent, especially in high 
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tension religious groups. The relationship between socialization and spiritual formation 
has important implications for producing essential and long-term values and commitment 
to a broad-spectrum of ideologies in, but particularly to a religious vision. Essential 
commitment is an intricate human phenomenon engaging both psychological processing 
and socialization. The ramifications of this process mean that local pastors and parents 
must be interested in the effectual intergenerational transmission of religious values. 

Parenting in religious groups such as Judaism and Islam differs greatly from 
parenting in the Christian community—it “affirms the importance of parental influence 

on 

on adolescent religiosity and spirituality in high tension religious groups” . In Judaic and 
Islamic communities, parents are more inclined to teach their adolescents from birth their 
cultural and rituals practices, their sacred text and life in general; while in Christian 
communities, parents are less concerned with the adolescent’s spiritual development and 
are focused mainly on material and worldly interactions. Judaism and Islam demonstrate 
higher levels of religious commitment, thus showing greater propensities toward 
necessary spiritual values. Within these two communities there is a high probability that 
the parents will reinforce and emphasize boundary parameters in their parenting styles, 
thus influencing socialization and spiritual formation. 

Research in parenting styles and pro-social consequences in our adolescents has 
been influenced significantly by Diane Baumrind, who developed a threefold framework 
of parenting styles: (1) the authoritative, which is both responsive and demanding; (2) the 
authoritarian, which is demanding but not responsive; and (3) the permissive style which 


30 Mark Wheeler, “Relationship between Parenting Styles and Spiritual Well-Being and 
Religiosity of College Students.” Christian Educational Journal 11, no. 2 (Winter 1991): 51-61. 
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is responsive but not demanding. 

In “Relationship between Parenting Styles and Spiritual Well-Being and 
Religiosity in College Students” Mark Wheeler, based his typology on Baumrind’s study 
and found that authoritative parenting styles motivate adolescents who were self-reliant, 
self-controlled, explorative, and content. The Authoritarian parenting was significantly 
correlated with lower extrinsic religiosity and produced adolescents who were 
discontented, withdrawn and distrustful. Necessary religiosity was found to be negatively 
correlated to adolescents of permissive parents, who were also found to be the least self- 
reliant, explorative and self-controlled. “ Authoritative parenting is closely related to 
interchanging social patterns where adolescents can actively participate in give-and-take 
exchanges that contribute to their spiritual development. 

The connection between positive religious consequences and authoritative 
parenting styles are reinforced by Scott Myers’ study which found that “moderate levels 
of parental strictness and control reinforced by parental support tend to enhance parent¬ 
offspring relations and aid the intergenerational transmission of religiosity 
(spirituality).” 3 ’ Parenting styles that focus on social aspects of the adolescent, that are in 
agreement with their religious values and standards do not occur in a vacuum, but result 
from and are resulted by equally strengthening the relationship between family and 
religious institutions. Religious communities and traditions have formed family 
foundations, relations, and parenting practices to assist the adolescent in their spiritual 

31 Diane Baumrind, “Authoritarian vs. Authoritative Parental Control,” Child Development 37, no. 
4 (Dec 1996): 887-907. 

32 Wheeler, “Relationship.” 

33 Scott Myers, An Interactive Model of Religious Inheritance: The Importance of Family 
Context,” American Sociological Review, 61, no. 5 (October, 1996): 858-66. 
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development. The messages, doctrines, social networks, and family areas that religious 
institutions provide reinforce attitudes, standards, and practices in the family. 

Connections to the religious community inspire acceptance of a conservative order and 
ensues positive standards and demeanor in the adolescent. In this process the adolescent 
has strict parenting styles with positive spiritual consequences, which is essential to 
nurturing the human spirit. 

The Multi-Faith Society: Christianity, Judaism, and Islam 

21st-century globalization has made possible the development of information and 
communication technologies that have brought people and nations closer together and 
made them more interdependent than ever before. Therefore the multi-faith society is 
inevitable. Participants of the world’s greatest religions—Jews, Christians, and 
Muslims—are literally neighbors. But in spite of the reality of who is your neighbor, 
there remains a fear of a large invasion of people of differing cultural and religious 
practices that seek to change ones cultural and religious practices. Thus our 
unwillingness to understand the close similarities between the cultural and religious 
practices of Judaism, Christianity, and Islam is detrimental to the growth and unity of 
humanity. 

It is vitally important that we change our way of thinking in order to change our 
attitudes toward other cultures, realizing that the way we think about others is the way we 
perceive ourselves. One of the major concerns is the fear of change in cultural and 
religious practices that would alter community dynamics. The purpose of a 
multicultural/faith society is to reduce or eradicate the misconceptions of each culture to 
bring about change in the way we understand and interact with one another. Multicultural 
and multi-faith education is not meant to convince or convert members of each 
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community to change their religious or cultural beliefs but to educate each community 
about the other’s rituals and practices. 

Judaism, Christianity, and Islam - Shared Values 

Judaism, Christianity and Islam share values as they all emerge from a common 
background and historical context. 

1. All three cultures 1) hold Abraham in the highest regard as a great prophet; 2) revere 
Moses; 3) are called “People of the Book” 34 because of their adherence to scripture; 

4) and believe in a God that is eternal, merciful, forgiving and just. 

2. Because of their common origins, Jews and Christians share many similar beliefs, 
values, moral commands, and principles of behavior. 

3. Muslims have great respect for Jesus, although Islam and Christianity differ regarding 
the nature of Jesus and his mission on earth. 

Each of these three communities plays a vital role in teaching a spirit of mutual 
accommodation and a sense of compassion and union among human beings regardless of 
their differences in faith. This is one of the main factors for social reform and examining 
injustice, oppression, and exploitation. The important contribution from each religious 
community is to encourage a moral code and ethical principles and guidelines. It is 
necessary for each community to inaugurate a concentrated effort by public leaders, 
religious scholars, academics and civil society to highlight the common message of 
collective association, friendship and harmony which are the main ideologies of all 
religions. In addition, working together towards a successful stable and harmonious 
international community will lessen negative behavior in our youth. 

34 F. E. Peters, The Monotheists: Jews, Christians, and Muslims in Conflict and Competition 
(Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 2003), 3. 
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There are three methodologies generally used in concentrating our efforts toward 

integrating multi-faith connections: the first is intolerance, taking the extreme of killing 

biologically or socially marginalizing cultures that are different in their practices and 

beliefs. We cannot force other cultures to disregard their religious beliefs and practices to 

accommodate our way of living or thinking. Secondly, we must be tolerant, only a 

passive peaceful coexistence can unite all cultures. We can learn from each other and 

develop something new. Thirdly we must approach each culture through constant 

dialogue between the communities concerning their beliefs and practices. This dialogue 

can afford each group the opportunity to understand and enrich their own community 

with knowledge of other religious and cultural practices that are similar, if not the same. 

Our main concern in moving forward in a multicultural/multi-faith society is for all three 

communities to see each other as a source of mutual enrichment. 

In an informal meeting of the European Ministers responsible for Cultural Affairs 

in 2003, different ethnic and religious representatives met to discuss the initiation of a 

new international dialogue. The Muslim contingent reported: 

We must open our hearts and minds to the other. Instead sensing danger 
when somebody is different let us be filled with joy at opportunity to 
learn, in which and be enriched, lived in peace and create peace. We must 
have a lifelong dedication to increasing knowledge and sensitivity to 
major multicultural groups, by learning about their values, worldviews, 
political history and contributions to humanity. 35 

It is in the political arena where decisions about our secular and religious lives are 
made. The politics within each religious community are controlled by governing boards. 


35 Johan Gaining, “Rethinking conflict: the Cultural Approach, ” 
http://www.coe.int/t/e/com/files/events/2003-02-culture/Galtung_analyse.asp. This is a partial analysis of 
an “Informal meeting of the European Ministers responsible for Cultural Affairs: The new role and new 
responsibilities of Ministers of Culture in initiating intercultural dialogue, with due regard for cultural 
diversity,” Strasbourg, 17-18 February 2003.” 
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The governing body within each community was created based upon the reverence for 
God and traditionalism to divine law. 

The basis of law in the Islamic community is based upon obedience to Sharia. 

For the Judeo-Christian community, laws were established at Sinai prior to the 
establishment of the state, and therefore “stood above the state and formed the basis for 
prophetic critiques of misrule.” The establishment of law before the state meant that 
conditions that the state could not invalidate “certain human rights are inalienable and 
God-given.” 36 It is this understanding that rights are “God-given” that is the true basis of 
political/spiritual law. 

Although an individual community, such as Crown Heights, may have little effect 
on larger economic and social forces, those forces affect the development of adolescent 
spirituality. They affect the parents of the adolescents, causing psychological (emotional) 
stress that is passed onto adolescents, causing them to react in a manner that is not 
conducive to their spiritual nurturance. 

Within the Judaic, Christian and Islamic communities in Crown Heights, the 
ramifications that challenge relationships and ideologies are centered on several 
components shared over a period of time. In crossing boundaries of each religious 
community, we must be careful not to force any issues that are contrary to the belief of 
the participants from each community. According to Ivy A. Corfis in her essay on 
relationship between the Jewish, Christian and Moslem communities of mediaeval al- 
Andalus says that 

there are boundaries whether permeable or not, visible or not, boundaries 

of belief, language, social boundaries of culture and religion, and 

36 http://www.unification.net/ws/themel54.htm. 
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government and political rule. Boundaries are clearly mutable as they shift 
and change—either by crossing or respecting them—bring about contact 
of one sort or another; contact of resistance or tolerance, of reaching 
across or of staying within borders. Cultures meet without necessarily 
accepting or rejecting one another. These challenges need not bring about 

'y-j 

influences or contenders, simply contact.” 

Corfis makes what seems to be an obvious comment, that contact is the essential 
component in navigating borders, contact that is accompanied by respect. One of the 
most interesting components of spiritual nurturing within the three communities is 
theater, a means of physical and visual contact across the limitations imposed by 
boundaries. Promoting healthy relationships and preventing unhealthy behaviors such as 
bullying and teen dating, violence among adolescents in a theatrical setting provides a 
healthy message. Creative, appealing programs initiated by the adolescents using 
community based interactive theater is a very effective tool for integrating multi-faith 
communication. 

One of the essential components of this project was the production of a play by 
adolescents in the community from the different faith groups. Written and produced and 
acted by adolescents in the community, this play was the most essential means of 
evaluation of the program, as it showed the possibility of crossing boundaries not from 
the theoretical level imposed by adults but by the work in play relationship that is created 
by adolescents. 


37 Ivy A. Corfis, Three Cultures, One World. Medieval Encounters, 15 nos. 2-4 (2009): 3-14. 
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CHAPTER 5 

THE FURTURE OUTLOOK 


The research compiled for “Nurturing the Human Spirit through Character 
Development in Adolescents” was designed to raise the awareness in the home, 
congregation, and community of the lack and need for spiritual nurturing of adolescents 
ages 11-16. This study was developed over a two year period demonstrating the need for 
spiritual nurturing in the adolescent population in the Crown Heights Community, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Why do we need to nurture the spirit of our adolescents? 

One of the main reasons for the development of the human spirit is to combat the 
violent behavior that is displayed in our youth today. This behavior happens to the 
adolescent daily, not only in the streets, but also in the schools, and at home. Violence 
creates and encourages hatred, anger, and negative behavior. Adolescents observe the 
violence mostly in the environment where they spend the better part of their day, in 
school and on the way home from school. Promoting spirituality in its diversity defuses 
these actions, not immediately but over a period of time. Once we begin to tear down the 
walls of prejudice, racism, discrimination, intolerance, and bullying, through nurturing 
the spirit, our youth will be able to achieve a better understanding of “who” they are and 
what role they will play in their future and that of society. 

Violence in the adolescent community is escalating globally. These teenagers 
have banded together to show power in numbers by causing problems for the residents of 
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their communities. Usually this type of violence begins in the schools and spills over into 
the community. Melissa Kelly’s conversation on, “School Violence: How Prevalent Is 
It?” paints a clear picture of the necessity of spiritual development within the halls of 
education. Spiritual development should be a part of our adolescent daily activities. Kelly 
states: 


Since the 1992-3 school year, more than 270 violent deaths have occurred 
at schools across the nation according to the National School Safety 
Center’s Report on School Associated Violent Deaths. Today those 
numbers have tripled. The majority of these deaths were shooting victims 

TO 

reported in middle and high school. 

Awareness, knowledge, and practice can greatly reduce the threat of violence in 
the lives of our adolescents. Often times the violence that happen in the life of the 
adolescent begins in the environment in which they spend a majority of their time with 
others, hence, home and school. 

When I began to investigate the type of violence and negative behavior that occur 
most in the adolescent community the results were often centered on arguments, name 
calling, insults, and teasing. Sometimes these incidents would escalate into fighting, 
being beaten up, physical threats, sexual comments, inappropriate touching, and racial 
comments. In talking with adolescents about incidents that may have happened to them or 
what they have witnessed and how they would describe this negative behavior, I was left 
with these comments: 

- Greatest number of episodes involved bullying, fights, assaults, and sexual 
haras sments. 

- Approximately half of these episodes are centered on gangs of two to six 
adolescents. 


38 Melissa Kelly, School Violence: How Prevalent Is It?” About.com: Secondary Education. The 
New York Times Company, 2002 http://712educators.about.eom/cs/schoolviolence/a/schoolviolence.htm 
(accessed September 1, 2012). 
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- Approximately half of the victims ignored the assaults; the others felt anger, hurt, 
fear, powerlessness and humiliation. Some wanted to fight back, others didn’t 
care and then there were those who did not want to be alone (fearful) afterwards. 

- After reporting these incidents, the adolescents were very adamant about the fact 
that nothing was done when they spoke to an authority figure and it was handled 
improperly which is why many of the assaults go unreported. 

- Many of the incidents were unreported for fear of making things worse. 

- Approximately 40% of the adolescents stated the assaults occurred repeatedly. 
Even though the adolescents felt that name calling and arguments between peers 

and siblings that often happen are not serious and seem minor. The reality is this constant 
behavioral outlook can and will have severe long term effects on the adolescent. 
Adolescents feel frustrated when they are confronted with daily negative or abusive 
situations and virtually nothing is ever addressed. Many schools refuse to report smaller 
incidents happening in their institution because of the negative rating the school can 
receive. Many of the problems are handled “internally” which may cause the situation to 
worsen. Now the un-nurtured spirit has (as it may perceive the results of the previous 
encounter as favorable) the opportunity to exhibit this same or worse behavior toward 
others. The victims are no better off than if the assault was not reported. This kind of 
action sends a negative message to the adolescents - when undesirable behavior is 
allowed to flourish. We must develop an involved community, actively involved in the 
lives of our adolescents to nurture compassionate youth capable of creating, leading and 
contributing to the kind of spiritual society in which we all long to live. Collaborative 
teams of parents, congregational members, and community members - "the insiders" - are 
the ones that should listen daily to the voice of the adolescents, who are aware of 
moment-to-moment interactions, frustrations, hopes and levels of the adolescents' 
progression. The “insiders” and knowledgeable school leaders are the authorities who can 
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best transform the adolescent into an authentic spiritual youth that is ready for this 21st 
century era of diverse living and communicating. Spiritual nurturing is motivated through 
daily meditations that will enhance and develop the character of our adolescents. In the 
results Templeton-funded program “The Role of Spiritual Development in Growth of 
Purpose, Generosity and Psychological Health in Adolescence,” Richard Lerner’s 
describes as historically unique, the extensiveness of this collaboration, with scholars 
studying the cultural, genetic, and neurological aspects of adolescent development. He 
states: “the brain and positive development, the brain and generosity, the psychological 
functioning that a young person goes through as they’re having a spiritual experience, 

IQ 

links physiologically and neurologically with their life narrative.” The focal point of 
this study is to investigate the importance of spiritual development in fostering generosity 
among adolescents. I must remind you that “generosity” is one character trait which our 
youth have not considered when confronting any situation in their lives history. Through 
my observations, as the adolescent begins to mature from birth, they are not taught to be 
generous. If the infant or child does not want to share an item with another, they refuse to 
give even the smallest portion away. Over fanatical parents do not want to upset the 
child; also they want to prevent the child from throwing a temper tantrum so they allow 
them to hold on to what they have without sharing, promoting negative behavior. This 
now becomes one of their character traits, if not nurtured in a positive manner. 

The Lerner study was conducted with youth who have been identified by spiritual 
or community service leaders as paradigms of spirituality. According to these youth 


39 Richard M. Lerner, Robert W. Rosener, and Erin Phelps, Positive Youth Development and 
Spirituality: From Theory to Research (West Conshohocken, Philadelphia: Templeton Press, 2008), 8. 
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spirituality means “transcendence (wholeness) - to go beyond the self in time or place.” 40 

This transcendence can be achieved through the medium of religious institutions or 

through exceling to make a difference in society either or in vertical / horizontal pledges. 

Lerner’s project examined the brains of young Christians, Muslims, and Jews reaching 

the conclusion which adolescents showing extraordinary levels of generosity exhibited 

different brain patterns from those not showing generosity. I have used this one term 

“generosity” as an example of what can alter the difference in the character of the afore 

mentioned incidents occurring among adolescents to show that in nurturing the spirit 

through character development it will make a difference in the lives of adolescent. Do 

you think those who prey on adolescents would act in such a manner if their character 

embraced the simple word “generosity?” Generosity means kindness, big-heartedness, 

open-handedness, liberality and bounty; Very humbling terms. Thus, possessing these 

qualities would enhance the probability of less violent tendencies the adolescent displays 

daily in any given environment, especially in their educational institution. 

Violence in the school has become an all too real tragedy. Alienation and 
lack of empathy in youth are factors strongly involved in the violent 
behavior of children and adolescents.. .An undeveloped or seriously 
damaged moral conscience and spiritual emptiness have been found in 
youth with violent behavior. Spiritual emptiness has been defined as 
absence of love, meaning, transcendence, hope, belonging, empathy, and 
completeness...Angry, alienated youth have difficulty establishing 
trusting and therapeutic relationships...Schools have been envisioned as 
places in which significant nurturing of students occurs and where all 
aspects of the curriculum and environment emphasize valued human 
qualities. In the schools, ideally, focus is placed on mutual respect, 
support, cooperative individualism, and development of an atmosphere of 
trust and belief in the goodness of all persons.. .School counselors have 
been well-trained to work with students to resolve problems, and it would 
be most feasible and beneficial for them to educate students in matters of 


40 Ibid., 42. 
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morality. 41 

Where Rayburn sees the problem as a matter of morality, I believe that it can 
better be understood in terms of Spiritual Development or problems with that 
development. 

What is Spiritual Development? 

When I began this study of how to nurture the human spirit through character 

development in adolescents from a multi-faith perspective the developmental stages are 

varied only through name (Judaism, Christianity, and Islam) and cultural traditions but 

the same components are the basis for each ethnic group. In each culture “God, G-d, 

Allah,” the Creator of all existence is the focus of their spirituality. 

Kenneth Hyde defines religious characteristics of the adolescent as their behavior, 

attitudes, influences, and identifications of religion. These same traits are the basic 

components in nurturing the human spirit in each culture. The majority of our Christian 

schools and churches have stressed learning about the Bible, God, religious practices and 

beliefs. In recent years, researchers have developed more practical aspects of faith, now 

characterized as “spirituality.” One of the reasons for this change is that you can 

understand and know much about God and make commitments to your faith without 

including religious experiences. According to Hyde, 

“Spirituality” emphasizes awe, wonder, and other experiences that are 
beyond mundane, everyday life, and that connect the individual to 
something transcendent and/or of ultimate importance. While spirituality 
includes experiences with God, it can also include awe and wonder from 
experiences such as viewing a beautiful sunset that overwhelms the person 


41 Carole Rayburn, “Assessing Students for Morality Education: A New Role for School 
Counselors,” American School Counseling Association 7, no. 5 (June 2004):356-362. 
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emotionally and even perceptually.” 

According to Hay and Nye, “Spiritual experience can be either positive and 
constructive, or negative and counterproductive.” 41 They have offered a few negative 
qualities that speak to the behavior of adolescent and the characteristics being portrayed 
in their everyday existence and surroundings that have an adverse effect on how they 
perceive life in general. The behavior characteristics which Hay and Nye listed are of 
negative spiritualties: 

- Violence 

- Suicide 

- Bullying 

- Illegal Drug Use 

- Risk-Taking 

- Controlling with Detachment and Disguise 

- Lack of Moral Impulse/Corruption 

- Lack of Concern for Others 

- Meaninglessness 

- Prejudice 

- Materialism 44 

Spiritual development is a progressive transformation that allows for the positive 
characteristics of the adolescent to replace the negative traits they have developed during 
the beginning stages of their lives. Their spiritual connection to God can be nurtured with 

42 Kenneth Hyde, “Adolescents and Religion,” in Donald Ratcliff and James L. Davies, eds.. 
Handbook of Youth Ministry (Birmingham, Alabama: Religious Education Press), 1991. 

43 David Hay and Rebecca Nye, The Spirit of The Child (Philadelphia: Jessica Kingsley 
Publishers, 1998), 21. 

44 .Ibid. 
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positive distinguishing assets reinforced with constant monitoring by adults with 
constructive divine personality traits. Harold Darling developed a model of “spiritual 
developmental” features that reflects theological modules which is in line with biblical 
progression. Keeping in mind that when an adolescent is raised in an atmosphere where 
positive spirituality (love, compassion, empathy, etc.) is practiced, the spiritual assets 
may be less confusing than having been reared in a non-spiritual environment. Darling 
states, “In healthy spiritual development prior to and subsequent to the adolescent stage 
there are four steps involved: assessing one’s weaknesses, faults, and sins, confessing 
these problems to God, affirming God’s forgiveness, and appropriating the strength God 
provides to overcome the problems and live a healthy Christian life.” 45 It is virtually 
impossible to reinforce the positive assets of spiritual development without bringing into 
play the negative elements that surround the adolescent. The adolescent must now 
examine the negative stressors and turn them into positive assets. Positive Adolescent 
Character Building Traits will assist the adolescent in constructing positive traits that is 
unique to oneself. They will provide the adolescent with a guideline for accomplishing 
the task they will encounter as their journey through this transitional stage of their lives. 


Alertness 

Benevolence 

Compassion 

Decisiveness 

Determination 

Attentiveness 

Boldness 

Contentment 

Deference 

Discernment 

Availability 

Cautiousness 

Creativity 

Dependability 

Discretion 

Endurance 

Faith 

Hospitality 

Justice 

Enthusiasm 

Generosity 

Humility 

Foyalty 

Orderliness 


Flexibility 

Gratefulness 

Initiative 

Meekness 

Patience 

Forgiveness 

Honor 

Joyfulness 

Obedience 

Persuasiveness 

Promptness 

Security 

Sincerity 

Thriftiness 

Virtue 

Ingenuity 

Self-control 

Thoughtfulness 

Tolerance 

Wisdom 

Responsibility 

Sensitivity 

Thoroughness 

Truthfulness 



45 Harold Darling, Man in Triumph (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Zondervan Publishers, 1969). 
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Further in the study, the discussion of the terminologies will be presented for 
development in the character building process. 

Developing Spirituality in Adolescents through Character Awareness 

There is an urgent need in the community for understanding the stages of spiritual 

developmental an adolescent must achieve before entering young adulthood. In doing so, 

our adolescents will have a greater appreciation for themselves, others, and the world 

around them. In order to understand yourself, you need to have an understanding of who 

you are. So the questions to be answered are, “How many of our adolescents really know 

who they are? What role they will assume? What characteristics they will develop at this 

stage in their lives to achieve their goals? The adolescent stage is one of the most difficult 

periods in the life cycle. At this stage of growth our adolescents should begin developing 

the ability to think and reason proficiently. Their principles must not be developed solely 

through the thoughts of their parents, teachers, peers, or the media but through their own 

ideologies and life experiences that will serve to shape and mold their future. 

The first skills in character development the adolescent must begin to cultivate are 

“cognitive” skills. Cognitive development refers to the ability to think in concrete ways 

such as how to combine, separate, order and transform objects and actions. They are 

concrete because they are performed in the presence of objects and events that they 

observe daily. According to Lucile Packard Children’s Hospital at Stanford states: 

adolescence marks the beginning development of more complex thinking 
processes (also called formal logical operations) including abstract 
thinking (thinking about possibilities), the ability to reason from known 
principles (form own new ideas or questions), the ability to consider many 
points of view according to varying criteria (compare or debate ideas or 
opinions), and the ability to think about the process of thinking. During 
adolescence, the developing teenager acquires the ability to think about all 
logical relationships within a problem. Each adolescent progresses at 
fluctuating degrees in developing their ability to think in more complex 
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ways. Each develops their own view of the world. Some adolescents may 
be able to apply logical operations to school work long before they are 
able to apply them to personal dilemmas. When emotional issues arise, 
they often interfere with an adolescent’s ability to think in more complex 
ways. The ability to consider possibilities, as well as facts, may influence 
decision making, in either positive or negative ways. 46 

There are different stages of adolescent growth that show the complexity of the 
various levels they have to comprehend so that they will not become confused or off 
track in their development. The first stage is the beginning of adolescence, usually 
around the age of 10 or 11 where the adolescent begins making decisions contrary to 
those given to them by adults. They begin to: 

- question authority and social standards. 

- form and express their own thoughts and opinions on how their life should take 
form which include: 

1. Their personal appearance (what is attractive and appropriate). 

2. Which activities they are interested in as oppose to what is right for them 
at this stage. 

3. Which groups are better suited for them. 

4. Which rules set by parents that should be changed? 

The second stage is the middle adolescent experience (13-14). In this stage the adolescent 
is focused on the more theoretical and multimedia concerns such as: 

- questioning more expansively. 

- to scrutinizing with better comprehension. 

- forming their own code of ethics (What do I think is right as opposes to what 
parents, teachers, i.e. anyone in authority, thinks). 

46 Lucile Packard Children’s Hospital, Cognitive Development (Palo Alto, California: Lucile 
Packard Publishing, 2010). http://www.lpch.org/DiseaseHealthInfo/HealthLibrary/adolescent/cogdev.html 
(accessed September 1, 2012). 
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- thinking of the different possibilities and create their own individuality (who am I 
and where do I fit in?). 

- think methodically about future goals (what do I want to do with my life). 

- think and make long term goals. 

- form and influence relationships with others. 

The third stage is the late adolescent (15-17) where they begin to think along the lines 

what is happening in the world around them such as: 


- Honesty, past vs. current (how things once was as opposed to what is happening 
presently in their lives), political affairs, and loyalty. 

- Develop their own ideology on particular topics and concerns (especially their 
fears). 

- Focus on career choices and decision making. 

- Focus is on their role as an adult and what responsibilities they will encounter 
How the adolescent adapts to the challenges they are about to encounter depends on how 

well they have been nurtured spiritually. Julie Redstone, author of Between Parent and 
Children: Spiritual Development from Conception through Adolescence states: 


The spiritual development of children describes a number of relevant 
effects that developmental growth from the time of conception through 
birth, infancy, and beyond. It gives importance to the purpose of the soul 
in making decisions about incarnating and in sending forth streams of 
energy which progressively influence and shape the identity of a child. 47 

Over the years changes have taken place in the way we raise our children. We 
have become negligent in providing them with the most important elements for 
developing into spiritually nurtured adolescents. It is imperative that we begin to re¬ 
examine the difference between spiritual nurturing and religious teachings. Dr. Elisabeth 


47 Julie Redstone, Between Parents and Children, http://lightomega.org/Spiritual-Development-of- 
Children.html (accessed September 1, 2012). 
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M. Kimball who serves on the Faculty of Youth Studies program in the School of Social 


Work at the University of Minnesota has written literature extensively on developing 
adolescent spirituality and religion. The most interesting and important factor written by 
Dr. Kimball is, “spiritual development has been conflated with religious formation thus 
relegating “all things spiritual'’ to the domain of faith-based practice and significantly 
inhibiting spiritually-sensitive social work.” It is apparent that a very large population 
of adolescents globally and locally has formed their identities not through spiritual 
nurturing characteristics but by media (MTV, BET, Implicit and explicit cartoons, 
reading materials, etc.), peers, unsavory elements, and community environment. 

The Center for Spiritual Development has designed a template for spiritual 
nurturing in adolescents which can be considered as having positive and negative 
characteristics in the developmental stages but, we must remember that in order to 
discover and initiate a positive effective spiritual nurturing program; we must examine 
the negative traits as well. CSD has established three core developmental processes: 

- Awareness or awakening - becoming aware of one-self, others, and the universe 
in ways that cultivate identity, meaning, and purpose. 

- Interconnecting and belonging - Seeking, accepting, or experiencing significance 
in relationships. Also an interdependence with others, the world or one’s sense of 
the transcendent, linking to stories, beliefs, and traditions that give meaning to 
their human experience across time (This is where our adolescents lack the ability 
to think 

- Systematically about logical relationships within problems that arise in their 
lives.) 

- A Way of Living - Authentically expressing one’s identity, passions, values, and 
creatively through relationships, activities, and / or practices that shape bonds 
with oneself, family, community, humanity, the world, and /or that which one 
believes to be 


4S Elisabeth M. Kimball, Developing Spirituality in Adolescents: Research-informed Practiced and 
Practice-Inspired Research (St. Paul: University of Minnesota Press, 2010). 
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Transcendent or sacred. 


This diagram illustrates the framework showing awareness or awakening, 
interconnecting or belonging, and a way of living. 



The Search Institute’s Center for Spiritual Development in Childhood and 
Adolescence, created this framework for understanding spiritual development. To do this, 
they reviewed research, conducted focus groups on several continents, and engaged in a 
consensus-building process with 118 international advisors. Their research testing the 
framework is just beginning, but they offer the following “beta version” of a framework 
to advance mutual understanding. These dimensions are embedded in and interact with 
other aspects of development; personal, family, and community beliefs, values, and 
practices; culture and sociopolitical realities; traditions, myths, and interpretive 
frameworks; and significant life events, experiences, and changes. This framework 
suggests spiritual development as a core developmental process that occurs for all 
persons, regardless of their religious or philosophical beliefs or worldview. Young people 
engage in these processes in many different ways with different emphases and levels of 
intensity (from highly engaged to passive). And many young people tap their own culture 
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or religious tradition’s belief systems, narratives, and community to give form to this 
process. 49 Therefore, with this illustration in mind and at different levels of the program, 
we will refer to as a component in our guide for Nurturing the Human Spirit through 
Character Development in Adolescents ages 11-16, as our project progresses. The 
importance of including all aspects of humanity into a spiritual nurturing program for the 
adolescent is vital for their developmental process. Without these components our 
adolescents will have more difficulty in understanding and appreciating the role they 
must assume in order to prepare for and have meaningful purpose in life. 

Spirituality Defined In Interreligious Conversation 

Spirituality is the fundamental part of humanity. Our Creator is defined as 
“Spirit.” According to my sacred text (Holy Bible) God the Creator of all things past, 
present and future is “Spirit.” John 4:24 states: “God is Spirit, and those who worship 
Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” Humankind is created in the image of the 
Creator. Therefore we are spirit beings clothed in matter (the substance by which physical 
objects are composed). Genesis 1: 26 states: Then God said, “Let us make humankind in 
our image, according to our likeness; v. 27 states: “So God created humankind in His 
image, in the image of God he created them.” As human beings we have always nurtured 
the physical part of our existence but have neglected the spiritual part, that which gives us 
power to achieve life’s everyday animations. Spirituality is not defined by religion and 
faith. As a result, our focus is on the connectedness with oneself, others, and a sense of 
meaning and purpose instead of beliefs and practices. Spirituality involves progression 
and conversion which produce transformation. In order for our adolescents to evolve into 

49 Search Institute, Center for Spiritual Development in Children and Adolescents, 
http://www.search-institute.org/csd/what-is-spiritual-development. 
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mature responsible adults there must be positive change in growth patterns. Some cultural 
traditions process differently the rituals and rites of passage but they are all focused on 
guiding, shaping or cultivating the adolescent spiritual life. Spirituality must be 
enthusiastically nurtured. This means systematically nurturing the adolescent in all 
aspects of life, not only religiously, but from the divine traits of creation. Spirituality is 
entrenched in relationships and community. Some traditions view the religious 
community as the receptacle for the spiritual. However, other modem-day western 
concept of spirituality is seen as primarily an individual experience and manifestation. 
This ideology involves narratives, beliefs and practices that are a part of the diverse 
communities which shape the spiritual nature of our adolescents. Spirituality is verbalized 
in ethical behavior. When nurtured actively (all participants involved) and intentionally 
the adolescents’ spiritual nature will not only have a positive effect as a life shaping force 
but also positive power in the community. Finally, Spirituality requires interdisciplinary 
learning. Our focus is to introduce theological and philosophical perspectives on 
spirituality within the three major world religions. Integrating these diverse cultures will 
manifest within the adolescent, a spiritual diversity that will ensure positive 
transformation but more importantly spiritual growth. 

Defining spirituality in the adolescent is important for establishing a working 
profile into how we can best assist our youth in becoming positive instruments for future 
generations. Developing the spirituality of the adolescent through character building will 
enhance their ability to survive the adversities they face daily without having permanent 
scars in their mental and physical personality. Therefore, when we define spirituality in 
interreligious conversation we must ask ourselves what role religious diversity plays in 
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the lives of adolescents while developing their spiritual nature. Is it important for them to 
be religious or spiritual? 
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CHAPTER 6 

TRANSFORMATION OF THE ADOFESCENT 


Increasing Awareness in Adolescent Spirituality 

A workshop was presented to the parents, adolescents, congregation, and 
community who identified the meaning of what spiritual nurturing is to the adolescent. . 
The presentation consisted of information on “Who Are You? What Am I? Spirit, 
Nurture, Upbringing, Education, Environment and a Summary.” In the summary portion 
of the presentation the audience participated in answering the question listed in the 
summary with great success. 

Awareness: Who Are You? What Am I? 

When the “spirit” is relieved of what it thinks it knows about the life it has been 
living up to the present time and the nurturing process takes place, there are four separate 
entities that we must consider plus the element of wisdom: 

- 1. Body (the physical form of human - the complete material structure). 

- 2. Mind (the center of our consciousness that produces thoughts, feelings, ideas, 
and perceptions; and stores knowledge and memories). 

- 3. Spirit (the life force of a person; the vital force that characterizes a human 
being as being alive). 

- 4. Wisdom (the beginning of wisdom is the knowledge of God; a wise attitude or 
course of action). 

These four elements are the makings of the human being. We know that in order 
to sustain life we must nourish daily our physical form with food, water, and nutrients. 
These elements help our physical form to function properly by giving us the energy we 
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need to take care of our daily tasks. The mind is also fueled by the nourishment that is 
provided for our ability to concentrate, our way of thinking, our state of thought or 
feeling, and our desires. How do we sustain and nurture our spirit which gives us power 
to be and do the activities that transpires in our daily lives? How do adolescents nurture 
their sense of self, their passion, character, attitude, faithfulness, inspiration, the meaning 
of their life, and the outlook that develops as youth mature into accountable adults? We 
must first understand the meaning and the nature of their spirit. Thus we will begin our 
developmental process by defining and experiencing what “spirit” means and the purpose 
it has in our lives. 

Spirit 

The spirit is a portion of God's energy placed in the solar plexus (nerves in the 
upper abdomen—a mass of nerve cells in the upper abdomen behind the stomach, 
kidneys, and other internal organs just below where the ribs separate). The spirit is 
composed of uncontaminated God-like spiritual energy. The word “spirit” refers to an 
entity composed of a real spirit, a spiritual mind and a soul (physical body). The spirit 
within the human registers all of our thoughts, words, and actions. It informs us whether 
or not our thoughts are correct or false. Every human has their own creative spirit. The 
spirit hungers for truth, knowledge, wisdom, love, consciousness, existence, joy, eternal 
life, eternal peace, and the spiritual wealth that lasts forever. The spirit within us is 
always searching for what is perfect, for harmony, for peace, reasoning and realization, 
for knowledge, wisdom; truth and beauty, for love and especially for truth concerning the 
Creator. All of these characteristics are of eternal intervals. These perfections exist within 
what has been created by God. To the human, these capabilities arise from our 

consciousness and our spiritual mind, which is accessible within us in the same way that 
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all inquisitiveness is obtainable within us. When the spirit is unified with God, truth, 
knowledge, wisdom, love and reality it is evident. What matters above all is to recognize 
and build these attributes, because only these characteristics will set us free. When we 
begin to recognize the existence of our spirit and nurture it, there will be fewer 
disappointments, no miseries just ways to cope on a more spiritual plane, fewer problems, 
no deviations from God’s plan, and no roller-coaster life style in our environment, or in 
this diverse world which causes us to fear, worry, or grieve. 

Wisdom is the everyday practice of truth. It is light. Wherever light shines, 
darkness and ignorance vanish. Wisdom is a characteristic of the created spirit and the 
spiritual mind. It has within itself the qualities of happiness, truth, knowledge, balance, 
beauty, harmony, and peace. There is only one God, one body of truth, one body of 
knowledge, and one body of wisdom, all of these exist at the same time and are 
unchanging for all time. The eternal truth is not subject to any variations and changes, 
and the spiritual laws must never be revised and adjusted to “new times.” Wisdom is a 
unique feature of God that dwells in the human as a spirit. Therefore, human beings can 
increase their knowledge, wisdom, and eventually, will be able to recognize God as 
“Spirit.” We can increase our search for truth, and can know and understand the power 
of wisdom. 

Understanding of the truth brings liberation from all limitations. It brings 
boundless knowledge and wisdom. Wisdom is a powerful means to recognize the laws of 
God. Love and wisdom teach the human to recognize God. First, however, humanity 
must learn truth, freedom, and peace, a peace that is imperishable, a power without an 
end. Wisdom and love are two stimulating parts of God's essence and character. With 
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wisdom and love, the human is master, together with God, over all Creation. Wisdom 
and love increase our commitment for the success of our God given, creative ordinary 
laws because our spirit and God are one. The path of our spirit's force leads to our 
perception of the truth, knowledge, wisdom and love, which is Divine love. The purpose 
and function of all true spiritual traditions are to spread the wisdom and love throughout 
the Universe. Humanity is enlightened and fully free only if our thoughts, persistently 
and constantly dwell in the endless creative-spiritual reality. 

The human spiritual intelligence is enlightened by lawful spiritual principles, and 
directed towards the Creator; which is perfect and the power of all. Within the human 
there should be a continuous conscious feeling of belonging to what is God and what is 
created with his indispensable spiritual breath, his spiritual being. Only those who are one 
with God and Creation can recognize and do well in the long run, because they have the 
possibilities of God and Creation within themselves. Therefore, the human being has to 
be a practical thinker and perceive reality in its changeable, passing forms. Because what 
are we? We are only spirits with a physical body and a name. If the body and the name 
are taken away, what will remain? What remains are the essential core, the existence, 
and the spirit. Those who obey God's laws are the most blessed and most fearless being. 
Their will is undefeatable, their devotion immeasurable and endless, and their wisdom 
and love are constant and perfect, not unpredictable and full of doubts. The spirit is the 
source of all timeless energy, our creative development, and is itself humanities intimate 
being. The physical element of humankind is full of limitations, though a holy creation as 
it is; it is not the human being, but our covering, our material body, with limitations, 
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misleading problems, the source of hard work and pain. The physical body is limited 
regarding intellect, willingness to make sacrifices, freedom, love, and good fortune. 

When we only look at each other in an external, material way, we see nothing 
other than just the form and figure, the material body of the person. When we look at 
each other with our spiritual eyes of awareness, then our perception changes completely. 
We do not simply see a man, a woman, a girl or a boy anymore, but we see the human as 
a bearer of a created spirit that knows about itself, about its existence, and wants to reveal 
itself when given an opportunity. 

Those who seek the truth, learn it/ and know it/ appreciate/ one another for their 
spiritual knowledge and recognition. What we see in each other is what is created by 
God. Now that we know the truth we know more than before. This is the proof 
therefore, that ignorance is something that can be changed for all time. 

When we can accept the truth about whom we are and what we are, we can free 
ourselves from all ignorance. Therefore, we should be continuously aware of what is 
created by God, and of God's spirit, without which we would not be able to draw a single 
breath, comprehend any thoughts, could not realize, see, hear or experience life. In other 
words, we would be nothing without the spirit of God within us. The great sages and 
spiritual teachers of all time say, “The spirit of God is nearer to the human than his own 
breath.” This spiritual awareness of oneself is an all-observing and all-registering 
spiritual consciousness within our physical body. The spirit looks at our thoughts and 
actions that stand behind all of our thinking. The spirit tells us to be aware of our 
arrogance in the created spirit- which is the created spiritual consciousness. All of 
humanity bears within it the entire realm of the spirit; but, it is covered and beaten down 
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with ignorance, errors, imperfections, evil, mistakes and restrictions of all sorts, which 
have to be changed into their opposites through the recognition and acceptance of truth. 
We must be determined to exterminate all evils by developing abilities that are opposed 
to everything that is degenerate and which leads to an impartial balance. 

The experience of children will be enhanced through the recounting of their 
mindful search of who they are and gathering true knowledge, based on the thought that 
God is present through the spiritual force that originates from Him within everything. 
Humanity is one with everything within Creation, united in truth, wisdom and Divine 
love. When we recognize that we are one with everything and everyone within the 
kingdom of the spirit is in the Kingdom of God, we will understand the importance of our 
spiritual nature and why we must continually nurture our spirit. 

The spirit is one that is secure and sheltered, and the whole of Creation is geared 
toward you, and even your enemies have to serve you in the end. When your enemies 
attack, they cause the spirit within you to unfold to even greater strength and power and 
to overcome all that is evil, vile and degenerate. The spiritual human will acquire 
strength from the Creator's wisdom, and will search for the light in their own spirit. In 
order to achieve the strongest spiritual development, we must first regard each and 
everything as Creations created by the Creator. The spiritual human does not look upon 
the future as the time to experience God, Creation and the spirit dwelling within them; 
instead they act immediately in the here and now. The time is not sometime, it is now. 

We search within ourselves and externally, and the truth becomes more and more real to 
us, because our spirit becomes for us the all-seeing presence. Everything reminds us of 
God, Creation and the truth. Every circumstance and opportunity becomes a part of 
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Creation. The spiritual person lives and works in such awareness our spirit evolves 
internally. When wisdom and truth emerges within the human our spiritual knowledge 
grows. We are guided by all-inclusive love and our life becomes a blessing to us and 
others, and then our understanding of truth has matured within us. We become aware of 
God’s presence within us. 

Those who search and struggle to understand spiritual truth and love will find it 
because God will direct your path. Proverbs tells us “to lean not to our own 
understanding but trust in the Lord. Acknowledge God in all that you do and He will 
direct your path.” Through the vast, infinite and open space of the Universe the eyes of 
God are directed towards us at all times and God keeps us safe. 

Therefore, we can live intentionally, spiritual under the eyes of God. We will live 
with the realization of that, which is spiritual, that which has infinite power, of which we 
must always be aware. Then we will never be weak. You will be a strong, brave, loyal 
servant of your Creator. 

Nurture 

When the spirit is nurtured, it means to provide care (love, encouragement, 
discipline, and integrity) attention and activity (movement, sunshine, water, 
nourishment). How long does this process take? 

Care for and encourage the growth or development of: (a) cherish—hope, belief, 
or ambition. The action or process of nurturing someone or something: as in the nurture 
of children. Upbringing, education, and environment compared with inborn 
characteristics as an influence on spiritual development. 
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UPBRINGING is the treatment and instruction received by a child from its 
parents throughout its childhood. The individual is taught the traditions, rituals, cultural 
experiences, and religious doctrine (spirituality). 

EDUCATION is the process of receiving or giving systematic instructions, theory 
and practice of teaching. A body of knowledge acquired while being educated. Inform 
about or training in a particular subject. Enlightening experience. 

ENVIRONMENT is the surroundings or conditions in which a person, animal or 
plant lives or operates. The setting or condition which a particular activity is carried on; 
the natural world as a whole or in a particular geographical area, especially as affected by 
human activity. 

Summary 

When the pathway of the adolescent’s thinking is clear of the misconceptions of 
how they understand their “spirit,” new avenues of enlightenment are opened. A few of 
these encounters are: 

What is your understanding of the nature of your spirit? 
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How do we understand our “spirit”? 


What does it mean to nurture? 

- Upbringing—education of family and culture/traditions /environment. 

- Education—academics 

- Community—inclusiveness assists us in denying every aspect of discrimination. 
All people are open, welcoming, fully accepting, and supporting all others. This 
includes all people of ethnicity, culture and physical impairment. 

This study was based on parents of adolescents whose income was middle to 
upper level salaries. Although there was diversity in religion and ethnicity, the parents all 
came to the same conclusion. The importance of spiritual development in their 
adolescents despite their differences all agreed on one major point, “Spiritual 
development would help their adolescent thrive in other aspects of their lives.” They (the 
parents) defined spirituality as being a protective force from some of the harsh realities 
that exists in today’s societies. From the parents’ perspective, the realization that these 
everyday realities make it difficult for adolescents to develop spiritually. They believe 
overwhelmingly, that it was their role to help educate and provide guidance to their 
adolescent so that they will have the opportunity to flourish spiritually. 
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Creative Activities and Character Building 

Creative activities are often very popular for adolescents, but the Creative 
Activities asset tends to be among the least common, with fewer than one in ten 
adolescents reporting they’re involved in creative activities at least two hours per week. 
Art, theater, and music programs can develop many characteristic assets. We strive for 
enriching the lives of our adolescents not only through the arts but also by integrating the 
asset approach in this program. These are the ideas and strategies to be considered: 

- Give a free rein to our adolescent’s creativity while also setting high standards 
for mastering skills. Adolescents often have innovative ideas for creating a stage 
set or choosing a piece of favorite music, poem, or a subject to artistically portray. 

- Create visual, musical, literary, and theatrical symbols of character building. 

- Use the asset framework to design and adapt the program content. 

- Encourage your leaders (both adults and adolescents) to build relationships with 
program participants. 

- Involve adolescents in promoting our program so that people come to their 
performances and exhibits. 

- Empower adolescents to tell their stories via written, visual, musical, or 
theatrical ways. 

- Create intergenerational activities so adolescents can get to know people of 
other ages. Invite senior citizen musicians to practice with you one day or have a 
group of college students mentor our participants. 

- Develop periodic one-time activities for any adolescent who wants to 
participate. Many artistic groups form through auditions and competitions. 
Sometimes other young people (who may not have the artistic skills of our 
program participants) would enjoy trying a different activity—and we may 
discover a new talent. 

- Post creations (and promotions) from our group throughout the community or 
the schools. 

- Celebrate achievement by individuals and as a group. 

- Create a small library for the program so our adolescents can check out books 
about technique, individuals who have mastered their art, and other perspectives 
that would broaden their knowledge and skills. 
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- Develop ways for participants to provide leadership for the program. (Our 
program has participants of different ages; therefore we will create a leadership 
aspect where older participants mentor younger participants in leadership skills.) 

- Set high standards for how participants are to act and interact in the program. 

- Create a sense of community within the program. Have adolescents design T- 
shirts or have some other types of visual symbols (such as a flag or mascot) for 
the program. 

- Give each adolescent a copy of the list of character assets for their age group. 
Teach them about character asset building. Encourage program participants to 
build character assets for each other. 

Defining Character Building Skills 

During an open forum with parents, congregation, and adolescents our focus was 
on defining what it meant to build character in the adolescent’s ages 11- 16. This forum 
was facilitated by the Site Team and the Director of the nurturing program. The 
participants’ age-range included adolescents, young adults, adults and seniors. There had 
been many misconceptions of what it takes to build character in the adolescent but as the 
discussion progressed, clarity was evident that the nurturing program is a necessity for 
assisting the adolescent with their spiritual development. 

We decided to use as a basis of character building the 49 character qualities 
defined by the Character Council of Greater Cincinnati and Northern Kentucky. Each of 
these “49 Qualities of Success” has a number of action items is followed by a series of 
realistic action items both define the quality and provide realistic means to measure and 
achieve it. For instance, the quality of “self-control or willpower” is defined as “Reject 
immoral desires and doing what is right,” and its action steps are 1) Do not act 
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thoughtlessly; 2) do not associate desires with rights; set your own limits; 3) view your 
anger as a sign that something is wrong in you; walk away from things that aren't right. 50 

The discussions held in the multi-faith spiritual community were based on 
positive and negative components that would assist the parents in the development of 
their adolescent’s spirituality. We must keep in mind that in nurturing the spirituality of 
the adolescents, we are concerned with their emotions and character building skills. The 
role of the parent is of the utmost importance for positive reinforcement in all aspect of 
their adolescent’s developmental stages. 

Evaluation Criteria for Adolescent Character Building Skills 

The self-assessment checklist was most appropriate for determining whether or 
not the parents, adolescents, congregation, and community gained knowledge of the need 
for developing spirituality in our adolescents. The results were overwhelmingly in favor 
of the program existing in our community. The criteria for discussion are listed for 
parents and adolescents. (See Appendix F) 


50 Character Council of Greater Cincinnati and Northern Kentucky “Building Character: 49 
Qualities of Success,” http://www.charactercincinnati.org/characterqualities.html. 
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CHAPTER 7 

DEVELOPMENT OF SPIRITUAL NURTURING TEAM 


The mere possession of a vision is not the same as living it, nor can we 
encourage others with it if we do not, ourselves, understand and follow its 
truths. The pattern of the Great Spirit is over us all, but if we follow our 
own spirits from within, our pattern becomes clearer. For centuries, others 
have sought their visions. They prepare themselves, so that if the Creator 
desires them to know their life's purpose, then a vision would be revealed. 
To be blessed with visions is not enough...we must live them! 

-J. C. High Eagle- 


Nurturing the Human Spirit through Character Development in Adolescents Ages 
11-16 requires the attention and input of individual’s whose lives are centered on 
“spirituality” rather than physicality. This section of the nurturing program is to identify 
and train seven (7) people as the team that will aide in designing this spiritual 
development program for adolescents ages 11-16. The development of the “Spiritual 
Nurturing Team was conducted by selecting individuals across cultures, ethnicities, 
gender, educational and age groups. These individuals must be honest, progressive, 
inspiring and competent. The credibility of the spiritual nurturing team plays a major role 
in cultivating the spirit of our adolescents. Therefore, a specific spiritual criterion was 
developed to assist in constructing this Site Team for the purpose of developing a 
spiritual nurturing program. With the data generated from this from, the director of the 
program selected and orientated team member 
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How to Choose and Orientate Your Team Members 


Orientation of Team Members for Development of Spiritual Nurturing Program in 
Adolescents Ages 11-16. 

Presently we live in a multicultural society with its cumulative complexities— 
universally, the economy is not thriving; growing world population is steadily increasing; 
and colonization is taking place virtually worldwide—multi-faith conflicts are very 
common. Programs that endorse character development in our adolescents have the 
potential to enhance everyday issues and consequences of multi-faith disagreements such 
as prejudice and discrimination, and more extreme, hate crimes. So the question is, “do 
our communities, our educational systems and our religious institutions nurture positive 
multi-faith relations in the adolescents of the Crown Heights Communities empowering 
them in their efforts to connect with people of diverse backgrounds?” 

There were several methods used to determine the reliability of the individuals 
chosen to assist in the development of the spiritual nurturing program through character 
development in adolescents ages 11-16. The first method used was to define the 
credibility of the persons selected to participate in developing the program. Credibility 
according to Kouzes and Posner is the foundation of leadership. 51 Adolescents are at the 
stage in their lives where they must have confidence in the people they depend on for 
guidance. Our team leaders must possess the qualities of trustworthiness, enthusiasm, and 
proficiency. The adolescent must believe that their word can be trusted, that they are 
personally passionate and enthusiastic about what they are doing and they have the 


5 'James M. Kouzes and Barry Z. Posner, The Leadership Challenge: 4' h ed. (San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, 2007), 29. 
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awareness and abilities to conduct classes involving spirituality. The team leaders must 

be believable. Kouzes and Posner states: 

When it comes to deciding whether a leader is believable, first listen to the 
words, and then watch the actions. Listen to them talk and watch their 
walk. Then listen to the promises of resources to support change initiatives 
and wait to see if the materials follow. Look for evidence that the 
commitments are met. The conclusion for credibility is given when words 
and deeds are consistent. If people, especially adolescents do not see 
consistency, they will conclude that the leader is, at best, not really 
serious, or, at worst, an outright hypocrite. If leaders espouse one set of 
values but personally practice another, they are found to be deceitful. 

When leaders practice what they preach, the adolescent will be more likely 
and willing to entrust them with their lives. 

Therefore I used “The Posner- Kouzes “Second Law of Leadership” in selecting 
team members for my project. 

Do What You Say You Will Do.” DWYSYWD has two essential 
elements: say and do. To be credible in action, leaders must be clear about 
their beliefs; they must know what they stand for. That’s the “say” part. 

They must put what they say into practice: they must act on their beliefs 
and “do.” They must possess a clear set of values and be an example of 
those values to others. This consistent living out their values is a 
behavioral way of demonstrating honesty, trustworthiness. The adolescent 

o 

trust leaders when their deeds and words match 

The second method used was to clarify values. Reminding them that if the 
adolescent do not believe in them they will not believe in the message they are 
presenting. Therefore, all members must not only be clear about their own personal 
values but also they must be in agreement on a set of shared values that is among the 
group. Shared values make a substantial and confident difference in work attitudes, 
presentations and mutual understanding of which values will emerge during the process. 
When “we” are clear about our values, it is easier to know which direction we are headed 


52 Ibid., 57. 
53 Ibid„ 58. 
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and how to stay focused on the task we have chosen. According to Kouzes and Posner, 
our values establish our own personal conduit or “bottom line” 54 . They enlighten us in 
making decisions on what we should or should not do, basically guiding us in the 
right/positive direction and values afford us the opportunity to understand why we do 
what we do. Your values also empower and motivate you to keep striving for the best 
outcome in all activities presented to the adolescent. 

The third method used in selecting team members was having a shared vision. 
Making sure their perception of the project was similar, if not, the same vision that I 
have. Kouzes and Posner’s Leadership Challenge informed me that “When visions are 
shared they attract more people, sustain higher levels of motivation, and withstand more 
challenges than those that are singular.” 55 I decided to use this method because 
sometimes our vision can become clouded with unnecessary elements that will prohibit 
us from completing or staying on task. With team members who share the same vision, 
the probability of deviating from the task and losing focus of the mission statement is 
very minuscule. Having a shared vision with team members also enable you to see a 
broader picture of what your vision actually encompasses. As Kouzes and Posner states, 
“You have nothing to lose and everything to gain by accepting the possibility that a 
shared vision and a commitment to it will allow your professional life and your personal 
life to be richer than they are today.” 56 It is very important that the adolescents feel 
secure and comfortable about sharing the details of their lives thus far with perfect 
strangers. Therefore being able to communicate and interact with adolescents is essential. 

54 Kouzes and Posner, The Leadership Challenge, 212. 

55 Ibid., 59. 

56 Ibid., 60. 
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It is basically up the parents to ensure and reinforce the messages received. It is vitally 
important that all team members have a common language which will empower them to 
do a more effective and satisfying job. According to Kouzes and Posner, “the quality and 
accuracy of communication and the integrity of the decision-making process increase 
when people feel part of the same team. They are more creative because they become 

C7 

immersed in what they are doing.” 

Based on 85% of the knowledge and understanding of the criteria used in the 
selection of the participants, it was determined through oral and written feedback whether 
or not they possessed the qualities necessary for developing a program design to nurture 
the spiritual nature of adolescents 11-16 years of age. 

Criteria for Selecting Team Members 

- Do you know the names of the children and teenagers who live near you? 
Whenever you see them, do you look at them and greet them by name? 

- Do you take time to play or talk with young people who live near you or work 
with you? 

- Do you pay attention to young people instead of ignoring them? 

- Do you listen to children and teenagers? 

- Have you constructed at least one sustained, caring relationship with children or 
adolescent, either informally or through a mentoring program? 

- Do you encourage friends and neighbors to get to know the young people who 
live around them and make young people a priority? 

- Do you expect young people to behave responsibly? When they don't, do you 
enforce boundaries appropriately. 

- Do you support initiatives designed to expand opportunities for young people to 
participate in teams, clubs, and organizations? 

- Have you ever allow the quality of schools or youth programs to suffer because of 
a lack of financial resources? 


57 Ibid., .61. 
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- Do you thank people who work with children and youth (teachers, youth group 
leaders, social providers, clergy, etc.) for their abilities in educating our youth? 

- Do you volunteer to lead or support a youth program in your neighborhood, a 
community center, a youth organization, our faith community? 

- Do you volunteer in the school as a tutor, club leader, reader to young students, or 
another helping role when possible? 

- Do you model chemical restraints and support of efforts to reduce or eliminate 
kid’s access to alcohol and tobacco? 

- Do you proudly play the role of elder in your community, passing on the wisdom 
you have learned and from others? 

- Do you examine the asset-building list for teens at least once a week and commit 
to at least one act of asset building every day? 

- Do you affirm asset-building gestures you see other people make in the presence 
of adolescents? 58 

The spirituality of an individual involves not only just knowing about God but 
having a personal relationship with God. As the team members embrace each 
community, they must take into account that spirituality is not a private matter. 

According to my research, “the spiritual journey of the adolescent is greatly enhanced 
when they are embraced by family and faith communities who love God and in response 
to God’s love, live a life of love for others.” 59 


58 Peter L. Benson, Judy Galbraith, and Pamela Espeland, What Teens need to Succeed 
(Minneapolis, Minnesota: Free Spirit Publishing, 1998). 

59 Karen Marie Yust, Aostre N. Johnson, Sandy Eisenberg Sasso, and Eugene C. Roehlkpartain, 
Nurturing Child and Adolescent Spirituality: Perspectives from the World’s Religious Traditions (Lanham, 
Maryland: Rowman & Littlefield Publishers, 2006). 
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Adolescents Needs Adults Who C.A.R.E 


Young people need caring, principled adults in their lives who support 
them, encourage them, and guide them. They need places to be - home, 
school, neighborhood, congregation, work - that are accepting, affirming, 
and safe. - Peter L. Benson, Search Institute 

According to the research implemented by Pat Steffens and Susan Williams, 

A positive approach to youth development is not about stopping or 
preventing problems. It’s about investing wisely in our youth, increasing 
their exposure to positive, constructive activities, and instilling values and 
skills that will guide them from the inside. Building assets is not a quick 
fix. It takes time and commitment from adults who C.A.R.E. 60 

It is vitally important that parents take an active role in the lives of their 

adolescents. One of the most important aspects of parental relationships with the 

adolescent is communication. The parent must be a good listener. It is imperative to be 

able to hear and understand what your adolescent is saying or portraying in their actions. 

Parents should not be judgmental of the adolescent. Lectures are for the classrooms not 

when having a conversation with your adolescent. Parents must learn how to talk with the 

adolescent not to or at or for them. Parents should try to understand the adolescent’s 

viewpoint even though they may be different from their own. Listening according to 

Steffens and Williams is “the first step in developing understanding and solving 

problems.” 61 Parents must appreciate and acknowledge the healthy choices their 

adolescent make whether it is in school, community or congregation. Parents should 

always be role models for their adolescents and the adolescents they encounter. It is 

essential to the adolescent when the adult shows respect to them. “Mutual respect can 

help build the trust and understanding needed for developing responsible behavior. 

60 Pat Steffens, and Susan Williams, What Kids Really Need Are Adults Who C.A.R.E. (Lincoln: 
University of Nebraska-Lincoln Extension Publications, 1997). 

61 Ibid., 65. 
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Another critically significant characteristic in the spiritual developmental process 
is empowerment. Steffens and Williams refers to empowerment as “turning control over 
to the adolescent as soon as possible so they have power over their own lives. It will help 
them to grow to be responsible adults instead of dependent rebellious people.” 

When working for positive change in the adolescent, the necessity to develop 
activities that address the needs that have not been accomplished in the adolescent such 
as: 

- Positive places with constructive activities for young people after school or in the 
evenings. 

- A youth advisory group that gives a youth voice to city or school policy. 

- Opportunities for youth to build skills, enhance their education, and nourish their 
creativity. 

- Through community-wide tutoring or mentoring programs. 

- Peer helping programs in which youth learn skills to provide care and support to 
each other. 

- Opportunities for recreation, athletics, or socializing with friends. 

- Programs that seek to engage all ages to rebuild relationships across generations 62 
When the parent begins to think about ways in which to improve positive support 

for the adolescent, obtain the assistance of family, friends, and neighbors. Then construct 
ways of implementing these activities in the community where there is a large population 
of adolescents. When the adolescent understand the importance and power of asset 
building their entire perspective on maturation takes on an entirely different outlook. 


62 Ibid., 66. 
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CHAPTER 8 

MINISTERIAL COMPETENCY 


In order to achieve competent instructions that will be presented to the adolescent, 
there must be appropriate information to generate within this community regarding their 
spirituality so that the adolescent will have an up-to-date account of the different 
ethnicities they will encounter during their life cycle. They will be able to interact with 
different religious cultures through understanding how the rituals and practices are 
initiated. The adolescent will also understand how these events affect the well-being of 
the individual adolescent and in group settings. As a Multi-Faith Religious Leader and 
Spiritual Counselor the evidence of the importance of understanding the cultural and 
religious practices of various ethnicities is a vital part of accepting each community as an 
integral step in the development of the adolescent spirituality. 

Multi-Faith Religious Leader 

The position of a Multi-Faith Religious Leader is to study the religious, cultural, 
and theological practices in a Multi-Faith context. The research project was performed in 
a Multi-Faith paradigm which included Judaism, Christianity and Islam. The sacred texts 
of these spiritual cultures are interpreted by focusing on their religious and traditional 
practices implemented in their different theological communities. 
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Interpretation of the Multi-Faith Sacred Text Focusing on the Religious and 
Cultural Practices of Judaism Christianity and Islam 

The three world leading religions are Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. 

Christianity and Judaism are monotheistic ethical religions which share common 

scripture, the Holy Scripture or the Holy Bible. The Jewish community adhered to the 

Old Testament whereas the Christian community adhered to the Holy Scripture in its 

entirety. The common beliefs of these communities are: 

- there is one God, mighty and good and the Creator who reveals his word to man 
and answers prayers 

- both Judaism and Christianity makes a positive affirmation of the world as arena 
of God's activity as a place where people have an obligation to act ethically and 
which should be redeemed from injustice. 

- Jews and Christians believe in a future life as well as a doctrine of the 
resurrection. Both religious community’s local final consummation of history and 
the realization of God's 

- complete sovereignty on earth to the coming of the Messiah or in the case of the 
modem forms of Jews of messianic age. 63 

There are communal features in both religious communities also a few differences 
as well. In the Christian community God is one unto himself, Christians referred to God 
as the Holy Trinity our Triune God (three persons in one) - God the Father, God the Son, 
God the Holy Spirit. Christians believe in Jesus Christ who is called the Messiah, the 
second person of the Trinity. Therefore all the tributes are given to God through his 
human form Jesus Christ. Salvation for humanity is a gift from God through the death of 
his human form on the cross who suffered died and lived again. The Christian 
community, according to my research, believes in Jesus Christ, his passion, death, and 
resurrection, and expects to share in the resurrection. 


63 Andrew Wilson, World Scripture: A Comparative Anthology of Sacred Texts (St. Paul, 
Minnesota: Paragon House, 1991). 
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In Judaism the perception of God's grace which for them offers sanctification 
through membership in the Jewish community who regard the scripture as teachings, thus 
commanding a life of holiness. In the Jewish community the Messiah has not yet come 
and to this day still waits for this event to take place. Their future hope is for a world of 
peace and justice. In Christianity the future hope is expressed in the second coming of 
Christ when the spiritual blessings will be achieved; because salvation for humanity was 
accomplished in Jesus Christ on the cross and will be manifested in the kingdom of 
heaven. Neither community continues to practice scriptural laws of animal sacrifices. In 
Judaism the Mitzvol which is the ethical and ritual commandments of the Bible is the 
custom in the Jewish community. This is highly regarded in the Talmud as the Halakah 
or requirements of life. Whereas for the Christian the Bible’s ethical teaching in its 
entirety emphasizing faith in Jesus Christ who gives grace, empowerment, and guidance 
for living a moral life as a requirement for living. Judaism teaches a life of holiness and 
adhered to the Bible's standards of social justice which is given by the prophets. 

There are differences in the way Christians and Jews regard their sacred texts. For 
the Jewish community, its sacred text is used as the comprehensive foundation for all 
their teachings which God requires of His people for their benefit. On the other hand, for 
the Christian, the sacred text of Judaism which is the Old Testament is the groundwork 
for the revelation that God will present through Jesus Christ in the New Testament. 

In the Islamic community, this is the third greatest monotheistic religion that goes 
back to Abraham. Many of the teachings continue with the Jewish and Christian sacred 
texts. The Islamic community proclaims Allah, the one God, the Creator, who is 
sovereign and good, who answers prayers, and work with humanity throughout the 
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history by calling prophets to proclaim God's word. Muslims affirm the world as God's 
creation and humanity is indebted to act ethically toward each other. The community of 
Islam, according to the research, offers two choices for humanity: Belief or disbelief, God 
or Satan, resulted in attaining Paradise or Purgatory. 

Based upon the research being done of the Islamic community, God used prophets 
as mediators to communicate with humanity. For Islam Muhammad is the “Seal of the 
Prophets,” which means for the Muslim, that the revelation of Muhammad is the perfect 
and accurate record of God's message by the prophets of every age. In other words, the 
teachings of Muhammad along with the other prophets Muhammad being the last 
prophet, God's revelation was made clear through the last prophet. It has been stated in 
different research articles that Islam is a religion to be practice. It is my opinion that all 
religious rituals should be practiced daily in order to have progressive and successful 
impact on the lives of humanity. Imagine if the Christian and Jewish communities 
repeated the 10 Commandments five times daily and actively followed them what a 
difference it would have on humanity. In the Islamic community there are five 
“necessities” God requires of them, called the “Five Pillars.” They are: 

- confession of faith in God and in Muhammad as God's messenger 

- daily prayer at five appointed times 

- fasting during the month of Ramadan 

- praying and alms-tax and giving charity to the poor 

- Pilgrimage to the holy city of Mecca and its sacred shrines the Kaaba. 

When practicing these five rules of morality, ethics, peace etc., the Muslim is assured of 

God's favor on earth and in eternity. 
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For Islam, the basic sacred text is the Qur’an. Research indicates, this sacred text 
was revealed to Muhammad by Gabriel the Angel who recited its verses to Muhammad 
who then taught his followers to memorize them and wrote them down on scraps of 
paper. They were collected into the conclusive text of the Qur’an within a generation of 
the prophet’s death. The Qur’an has 114 surahs (chapters in the Qur’an, arranged without 
regard to chronology or subject, according to length, beginning with longest, after the 
opening prayer) organized in order of diminishing characteristic. It was revealed 
explicitly in Arabic, when translated into other languages it does not convey the holiness 
of the Arabic Qur’an. 

Regarding the authority of the Islamic sacred text, Islam is divided into two large 
sects, Sunni and Shiite. There are many Sufi writings which are popular to the West, but 
are not regarded as having the authority of Scripture in Islam. The Sunni Muslims 
worship the Sunnah, which are the teachings of Muhammad based on the hadith. 
According to my research these are sayings of the prophet Muhammad as recalled and 
conveyed by his Companions. The hadith is concerned with the essentials of Islamic law, 
and some concerns with matters of faith, morality, and eschatology. 

The Shiite tradition in Islam has its own variation of hadith which is different in 
minor details from the Sunni collections but do not have the authority of the Sunnah. The 
distinguishing mark of the Shiite Islamic community is its reverence for Ali, the son-in- 
law of Muhammad, who was the fourth Caliph and ruler of the Muslim people for seven 
years until his death as a martyr. Ali is considered the perfect paradigm of Islam. His 
homilies and adages are collected in the Ncihjul Balagha. For the Shiite Muslims this is 
the sacred Scripture second only to the Qur’an. 
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Interpretations of the Sacred Texts 

Developing in their own environment, based upon the research being prepared, 
there are commonalities in interpretations of passages from the sacred text of Judaism, 
Christianity, and the Islamic religious communities. “The Christian Bible encompasses 
passages validating God as the Triune God or Holy Trinity who intimately revealed 
Himself in the religion of the Greeks. The Islamic sacred texts affirm that Jews and 
Christians are people of the Book who share the same God as the God of Muhammad.” 64 
The Qur’an has advocated other scriptures as being divinely motivated but the typical 
Muslim point of view regard these scriptures as being unethical and interpolating (to 
change by inserting new words in a text or in a conversation); the only truthful 
observance of earlier disclosures is in the authentication of the Qur’an itself. Christians 
accentuate the distinctiveness of God as revealed in Jesus Christ, and rejects the 
disclosures that other faiths inspire the spirit of God’s accurate presence. The Christian 
community recognizes that these scriptures have components of the doctrines of truth, 
love, justice, wisdom, and morality which are common to Christianity. 

Invocations in Diverse Sacred Texts 

Judaism: Daily Prayer Book: The Kaddish. Glorified and sanctified be God’s 
great name throughout the world which he has created according to his will. May he 
establish his kingdom in your lifetime and doing your days, and within the life of the 
entire house of Israel, speedily and sewn; and say, Amen. May his great name be blessed 
forever and to all eternity. Blessed and praised, glorified and exalted, extolled and 
honored, adored and lauded be the name of the Holy One, beyond all the blessings and 


64 Wilson, World Scripture , 69. 
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hymns, praises and consolations that are ever spoken in the world; and say, and Amen. 
May the prayers and supplications of the whole house of Israel be accepted by their 
Father who is in heaven; and say, Amen. May there be abundant peace from heaven, and 
life, for us and for all Israel; and say, Amen. He who creates peace in his celestial 
heights, may he create peace for us after all Israel; and say, Amen. 

Christianity: Matthew 6: 9-13: The Lord's Prayer. Our father who art in heaven, 
hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come, thy will be done, on earth as it is in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread; and forgive us our debts, as we also have forgiven our 
debtors. And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil. For thine is the 
kingdom and the power and the glory forever. Amen. 

Islam: The Qur’an 1: The Fatihah. In the name of God, the Beneficent, the 
Merciful. Praise be to God, Lord of the Worlds, the Beneficent, the Merciful, Owner of 
the Day of Judgment. Thee lonely worship; Thee lonely asked for help. Show us the 
straight Path: the path of those whom thou hast favored; not of those who earn Thine 
anger nor of those who go astray. 

One God Many Conduits 

Judaism: Tosefta Sanhedrin 13.2. Rabbi Joshua said, “there are righteous men among the 
nations who have a share in the world to come.” 

Christianity: Malachi 1:11. For from the rising of the sun to its setting my 
name is great among the nations, and in every place incense is offered to my 
name, and appears offering; for my name is great among the nations, states the 
Lord of hosts. 
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Islam: Qur’an, 22.67. Unto each nation we have given us sacred rites which 
they are to perform; so that they're not dispute with you of the matter, but you 
summoned unto the Lord. 65 

Islam: Qur’an 5:44-48. Lo! We did revealed the Torah, we're in is guidance and a light, 
by which the prophets who surrendered unto God judge the Jews and the rabbis and 
priests, just by such portions of God's Scripture as they were bid to observe, and to which 
they were witnesses. So fear not mankind, but fear Me. And barter not my revelations for 
a little gain. Who so judges not by that which God has sent down-such as disbelievers... 
And We caused Jesus, son of Mary, to follow in their footsteps, confirming the Torah 
before him, and We bestowed on him the Gospel, where it is guidance and a light, 
confirming that which was revealed before it in the Torah-a guidance and an admonition 
for those who ward off evil. Let the people of the Gospel judge by that which God has 
revealed. Whosoever judges not by that which God has revealed-such as those who live 
in evil. And unto you We revealed the Scripture with the truth, confirming whatever 
Scripture was before it and a watcher over it. So judge between them by that which God 
has revealed, and follow not their desires apart from the truth which has come unto you. 
For each We have appointed a divine law and a traced-out way. Had God willed He 
could've made you one community. But that He may try you by that which He has given 
you, He made you as you are. So vie one with another in good works unto God you will 
all return, and he will then inform you of that wherein you differ. 

Christianity: Holy Bible, Acts 17:22-28. So Paul, standing in the middle of the 
Areopagus, said, “Men of Athens, I perceive that in every way you are very religious. For 

65 Wilson, World Scripture, 70. 
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as I passed along and observed the objects of your worship, I found also an altar with this 
inscription, “To an unknown god.” What therefore you worship as unknown, this I 
proclaim to you. The God who made the world and everything in it, being Lord of heaven 
and earth, does not live in shrines made by man, nor is he served by human hands, as 
though he needed anything, since he himself gives to all men life and breath and 
everything. And he made from one every nation of men to live on the face of the earth, 
having determined allotted periods and the boundaries of their habitation that they should 
seek God, in the hope that they might feel after him and find him. Yet he is not far from 
each one of us, for “In him we live and move and have our being”; as even some of your 
poets have said, “For we are indeed his offspring.” 

Patience and Reverence for all Disciples 

Judaism: Talmud, Gittin 61a. Our rabbis have taught, we support the poor of the heathen 
along with the poor of Israel, visit the sick of the heathen along with the sick of Israel, 
and bury the [dead] poor of the heathen along with the dead of Israel, in the interest of 
peace. 

Christianity: The Holy Bible, 1 Peter 2:12. Maintain good conduct among the Gentiles, 
so that in case they speak against you as wrongdoers, they may see your good deeds and 
glorify God on the day of visitation. 

Islam: Qur’an, 6. 108. Revile not those unto whom they pray besides God, Lee 
stay out of spite revile God through ignorance. 

Evidence God’s Presence 

Judaism: Torah and Holy Bible, Psalms 19:1- 4. The heavens are telling the glory of 
God; and the firmament proclaims his handiwork. Day to day pours forth speech, and 
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night tonight declares knowledge. There is no speech, nor are there words, neither is their 
voice heard; yet their voice goes out to all the earth, and their words to the end of the 
world. 66 

Christianity: The Holy Bible, Romans 1:19-20. For what can be known about God is 
plain to [all], because God has shown it to them. Ever since the creation of the world his 
invisible nature, namely, his eternal power and deity, has been clearly perceived in the 
things that have been made. So they are without excuse. 

Islam: Qur’an, 41:53. We shall show then Our signs on the horizons and within 
themselves until it becomes clear to them that it is the Truth. 

Judaism: Zohar, Genesis 86a. When Abraham saw the sun shining in the morning from 
the east, he was first moved to say that that was God, and said, “This is the King that 
created me,” and worshipped it the whole day. In the evening when the sun went down in 
the moment commenced to shine, he said, “Verily this rules over the orb which I 
worshiped the whole day, since the latter is darkened before it does not shine anymore.” 
So he served the moon all that night. In the morning when he saw the darkness depart the 
East grow light, he said, “Of a surety there is a King who rules over all of these orbs and 
orders them.” 

Christianity: Holy Bible, John 1:18. No one has ever seen God; the only Son, who is in 
the bosom of the Father, he has made him known. 

Islam: Qur’an 6:75-79.So also did we show Abraham the power and the law of the 
heavens and the earth, that he might have certitude. When the night covered him over, he 
saw a star; he said, “This is my Lord." But when it set, he said, “I love not those that set.” 

66 Wilson, World Scripture , 71. 
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When he saw the moon rising in splendor, he said, “This is my Lord,” but when the moon 
set, he said, “Unless my Lord guides me, I shall surely be among those who go astray.” 
When he saw the sun rising in splendor, he said, “this is my Lord; this is the greatest of 
all,” but when the sun set, he said, “O my people! I am indeed free from your [error] of 
ascribing partners to God. For me, I have set my face firmly and truly towards him who 
created the heavens and earth, and never shall I ascribe partners to God.” 

Unity of God 

Judaism and Christianity: Torah and Holy Bible, Isaiah 45:5. Hear O Israel: the Lord 
our God, the Lord is One. I am the Lord, and there is no other, besides me there is no 
God. 

Islam: Qur’an, 112. Say, He is God, the One! God, the eternally besought of all! He 
neither beets nor was begotten. And there is none comparable unto Him. 

Judaism and Christianity: Holy Bible and Torah Isaiah 45:15. Truly thou art a God 
who hidest thyself. 

Islam: Qur’an, 16:74. Invent not similitudes for God; for God knows, and you know not. 
Judaism and Christianity: Torah and Holy Bible, Isaiah 55:8-9. For my thoughts are 
not your thoughts, neither are your ways my ways, says the Lord. For as the heavens are 
higher than the earth, so are my ways higher than your ways and my thoughts than your 
thoughts. 

Islam: Qur’an 6:103. No vision can grasp Him, but his grasp is over all vision; He is 
above all comprehension, yet is acquainted with all things. 

Judaism and Christianity: Torah and Holy Bible, Jobl 1:7-9. Can you find 
out the deep things of God? Can you find out the limit of the Almighty? It is 
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higher than heaven- what can you do? Deeper than Sheol-what can you know? 
Its measure is longer than the earth, and broader than the sea. 
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God’s Authority over the Concerns of His Creation 

Judaism and Christianity: Exodus, 15:18. The Lord will reign forever and ever. 

Islam: Qur’an 5:120. Unto God belongs the sovereignty of the heavens and the earth 
and all that is therein, and it is He who has power over all things. 

Judaism and Christianity: Torah and Holy Bible, Deuteronomy 32:39.1, even I, am he, 
and there is no god beside me; I kill and I make alive; I wound and I heal; and there is 
none that can deliver out of my hand. 

Islam: Qur’an 14:19-20. If He so will. He can remove you and put in your place a new 
creation; that is surely no great matter for God. 

Judaism and Christianity: Torah and Holy Bible, Isaiah 46:9-11. For I am God, and 
there is no other; I am God, and there is none like me, declaring the end from the 
beginning and from ancient times things not yet done, saying “My counsel shall stand, 
and I will accomplish all my purpose,” calling a bird of prey from the east, the man of my 
counsel from a far country. I have spoken, and I will bring it to pass; I have purposed, 
and I will do.” 67 

Islam: Qur’an, 2:117. The Creator of the heavens and the earth; and when He decrees a 
thing, He but says to it “Be,” and it is. 

Consulting Religious Leaders 

In consulting the leaders in the Jewish, Christian, and Muslim communities for 
clarity of their religious, congregational, and community practices involving the 
developmental process of the adolescent, the leaders were in agreement with the research 
compiled, is in line with the traditional cultural and ritual practices in their communities. 


67 Wilson, World Scripture , 72. 
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Judaism, Christianity, and Islam: The Traditional Ways of Life 

Judaism and Christianity are more closely linked to each other than either is to 
Islam. The term "Judeo-Christian tradition" indicates these two faiths share deep 
connections and have a long history; in contrast, Islam seems foreign. Theologically, the 
Old Testament is fundamental to Judaism and Christianity, while Islam ignores the Bible 
in favor of the Qur'an. Culturally, Christians and Jews live at the vanguard of human 
experience, whereas Muslims had a harder time with twentieth-century life. Judaism and 
Christianity differ greatly in religious terms but the real similarity is between Judaism 
and Islam. 

The Law 

Judaism and Islam accentuate correct action and Christianity emphasize correct 
faith. Devout Jews and Muslims are more concerned with fulfilling God's 
commandments; Christians however concentrate on attitude and feeling. Judaism has 
been primarily a religion of laws since Mosaic times. The importance of their religious 
belief has been to live in accordance with the principles which God handed down. Jesus 
himself accepted and upheld these Jewish laws. Jesus changed man's relationship to God 
by including faith and love with righteous action. Religious obedience should be 
internalized. In spite of the many modifications, this approach to God remains the 
distinguishing Christian message. Islam followed the Jewish approach to God by 
stressing works over faith. The Jewish and Muslim religious laws (known as the Halakha 
and the Shari'a, respectively) differ in many details, but they share much in its outlook. 
Both are enormous programs which touch on such diverse matters as family relations, 
social behavior, personal habits, and political attitudes. Twenty-four hours a day, seven 
days a week Jew and Muslim are observant to the demands of the law. But the “law” is 
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not an entirely appropriate term to describe the Halakha and Shari'a, according to my 
research, for they contain many statutes outside the jurisdiction of law as understood in 
the West such as how to wash, what to eat, where to pray. For Jews, living in accordance 
with the Halakha is the primary means of reaffirming God's covenant with Abraham. For 
Muslims, fulfilling the Shari'a permits them to live as Muhammad and his companions 
did. For both, the letter of the law counts as much as its spirit. Whereas theology presents 
the great intellectual challenge to Christians, Jews, and Muslims who have always been 
most preoccupied with the religious code of laws. Scholars of both communities have 
devoted enormous attention to elaborating a complete system of precepts out of the books 
of divine inspiration (the Bible, Qur'an), their oral commentaries (Talmud, Hadith), 
juridical treatises, and legal handbooks. The development of the Halakha and Shari'a 
followed similar patterns. In some cases, terms of analysis are so similar in the two 
codes; the direct influence of Jewish jurisprudence on the Islamic seems likely—although 
ultimately both derived much from common sources of Middle East thought and Greek 
logic. 68 

The Way of Life 

Comparable law led to many similarities in the way of life of traditional Judaism, 
and Islam such as attending religious services. The Jewish and Muslim communities’ 
services are both informal, with an excessive amount of coming and going in the 
Synagogue and Mosque; the absence of a priest or Imam means each person can pray on 
his own. It is not necessary for women to attend services; those who choose to do so must 
be separate from the men. The traditional educational system are similar; at the 

6S Daniel Pipes, “The Jewish-Muslim Connection: Traditional Ways of Life,” 
www.danielpipes.org/160/the-jewish-muslim-connection-traditional (accessed September 1, 2012). 
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approximate age of five the boys of vigilant Jews and Muslims begin to memorize their 
sacred text in primary school (beit sefer, kuttab), spending six days a week repeating 
sounds in an eccentric language (Hebrew and Arabic). Traditional Jews and Muslims 
consider memorization the soundest approach to learning; only by incorporating a text by 
heart can it be fully understood. To assist in the process the students sway back and forth, 
establishing a memory aid tempo. Fathers also test their male children at home. The 
females attend primary school, but their study is much more relaxed and few go beyond 
the primary level in studying their sacred text. As the males grow older, their studies are 
directed toward the pervasive intellectual concern of Jews and Muslims: divine law and 
focus on the most minor aspects of legal doctrines. A regular course is terminated at 
about twelve when the student is acknowledged as well-educated. 

In the Jewish and Muslim community, traditional laws also function on the theory 
that discriminate socializing between sexes will destroy the social order. Thus the 
organization of their daily life is arranged so that men and women are divided from one 
another. The Halakha call for men not to stare at women; Muslims limit contact between 
the males and females through the veil and harem. Each culture’s male and female have 
their own defined societies that rarely associate with each other freely, especially in 
Muslim society. 

Presently, Jews and Muslims have become more Christianized. They are more 
concerned with attitudes and intentions toward God than with divine law. Some observe 
major part of the law such as kosher laws and sex restrictions, or exclusion of pork and 
on fasting, still there are others who ignore these laws altogether. Some Jews and 
Muslims practice diversity in religion. Some have even taken the Christian ideology of 
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faith. While most Jews accept modem life, Muslims contest nearly every phase to it. As a 
result, Judaism today appears on many ways more like Christianity than to Islam; and in 
many ways it is. 69 

As part of my research the adolescents from the spiritual nurturing program and I 
participated in services of Multi-faith religious context performed in the synagogue and 
mosque which enlightened our vision of their differences and similarities. We also 
witnessed to the extent to which these services have on the development of their 
adolescent’s spirituality. 

Our Visit to the Mosque and Synagogue 

The culminating activity for a look into the Muslim community the adolescent’s 
participating in the Nurturing Program by visiting the “Mosque” on the day of their Holy 
Day Friday, Nov. 11, 2011. This experience gave the adolescents an opportunity to 
witness the religious practice in the Muslim community of Crown Heights, at 1272A 
Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. The adolescents, student teacher, parents and the 
Director of the program attended the one thirty service. We were separated according to 
the custom, women in one side of the Mosque and the men on the other side of the 
Temple. Upon our arrival, we fashioned our scarves over our heads to be in accordance 
with their custom. Other than the covering of our heads, if we wore pant there had to be 
an outer garment that covered our torso, if we wore a skirt or dress; the garment had to be 
below the knees. Of course, we had to remove our shoes and all other personal items 
were placed in a bag and given to each individual for their own safe keeping. We were 
given an area to sit in the Temple where we could observe their service without any 


69 Ibid., 74. 
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interruption because there was constant movement by women and children as others 
prayed. We were introduced to the congregation and greeted with a beautiful welcome 
and encouraged to participate in their service. The service is not restricted to the 
individuals having to remain in one place in the Temple. The ritual began with the 
women individually starting their prayers before the service began. I was allowed to 
record the service via the television monitor. There was no singing of song or sacred text 
reading. The Imam began the delivery of his proclamation which lasted approximately 
thirty minutes. At the end of the message, collectively the women began a ritual of 
prayers from standing praying, to praying bent at the waist, to kneeling praying, and to 
praying with their heads bowed to the floor. This process was repeated twice. When all 
the women and children completed their prayers, the service came to completion. We 
were then permitted to have conversation with the women and children regarding the 
service. Some of the adolescents found the service to be more interesting than their own 
Sunday morning religious practice. They enjoyed the conversation with the other 
adolescents and the loving attention that was given to them. On a whole, their experience 
in the Mosque was very rewarding. It gave the adolescents an occasion to experience the 
Muslim community’s religious practice in the Mosque for themselves. 

The Synagogue 

Before our visit to the Synagogue the adolescents were given instructions on how 
the Judaic community practices their religious service. The day we visited the Synagogue 
the adolescents were excited about our Saturday morning time together learning firsthand 
about another culture. 

The Synagogue is the building in which the Jewish community use for their 

worship service. There are several names used for the Synagogue according to the Rabbi 
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(who was our guide for the visitation). The first is Shul, a Yiddish word meaning school; 
secondly, Bet HaMidrash which is Hebrew for House of Study; thirdly, Bet Ha Tefillah 
in Hebrew it means House of Prayer and fourth is Bet Haknesset meaning House of 
Gathering. 

In the Synagogue there are several rooms that are kept separate from the actual 
worship space for individual praying, to meet and study the Torah and learn other aspects 
of Jewish knowledge. There are rooms in the Synagogue used especially for prayer 
service and festivals. 

According to the Rabbi, every Synagogue has three features. At the Synagogue’s 
main entrance there is a special cupboard where the Torah is kept. This is called the Ark 
ox Aron ha-Kodesh. The Ark is always at the eastern end of the Synagogue because that 
is the direction toward Jerusalem where their Temple once stood. Close to the Ark, there 
is a lamp which is kept lit at all times. This is to remind the Jewish community that God 
is always there. The bimah is the raised podium where the Torah Scrolls are opened and 
read out aloud. There are two places where the bimah can be found; in the middle of the 
Synagogue or next to the Ark. 

In the Synagogue there were many decorations but no pictures because the second 
commandment forbids the making of images or pictures/paintings on display, specifically 
in their prayer rooms. 

We attended the Saturday morning second service called the Musaf. During the 
service we were allowed to sit together, boys and girls. Normally in the Synagogue, men 
and women are separated by a screen or curtain. The Musaf begins with the silent 
recitation of the Amidah. The Amidah is the core of every Jewish worship service. 
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Amidah, means, “to stand” and refers to a series of blessings recited while standing. 

Using the image of master and servant, the Rabbis declared that a worshipper should 
come before his or her master first with words of praise, then should ask one's petitions, 
and finally should withdraw with words of thanks. Thus, every Amidah is divided into 
three central sections: praise, petitions, and thanks. The Amidah is followed by a second 
public recitation that includes more readings known as the Kedushah. This is followed by 
the Tikanta Shabbat reading on the holiness of Shabbat. Afterward is the reading of their 
sacred text from the Book of Numbers regarding the sacrifices that were once performed 
in the Temple in Jerusalem. Then came the Yismehu, “They shall rejoice in Your 
Sovereignty,” Eloheynu, “”Our God and God of our ancestors, may you be pleased with 
our rest,” Retzel, “Be favorable, our God, toward your people Israel and their prayer and 
restore service to your Temple.” After the reading of the Amidah the full Kaddish (the 
Kaddish is a prayer that praises God and expresses a yearning for the establishment of 
God's kingdom on earth.) is followed by Ein ke’ elohinu which is a Jewish song. 

The Musaf service was concluded with the Rabbi’s Kaddish, the Aleinu (“It is our 
duty to praise”) is the closing prayer of the morning, afternoon and evening service. 
Aleinu represents the Jewish people’s struggle over being the “Chosen People” and the 
trials that arise with that responsibility. The prayer signifies the Jewish people’s faith and 
dedication to God. The prayer also speaks of God’s eternal rule. Our experience was 
enlightening but a little difficult for the adolescents to follow because a part of the service 
was in Hebrew. None the less, they enjoyed the experience. We were invited to return 
and participate in other services. Point of reference: for visitors we were not required to 
bow which were done at certain points in the service but we did. The wearing of the 
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prayer shawl was not required. We (the women) were however, required to maintain their 
dress code; long sleeves and long skirts and head covering. 

Evaluation 

The professionals in the field of multi-cultural religious and spiritual studies 

involving religious and cultural experiences on adolescent spiritual nurturing all agree 

that further research is necessary for completion of a more comprehensive developmental 

process regarding the spirituality of the adolescent. 

Eugene Roehlkepartain is one of the world’s renowned scholars in the field of 

spiritual development in adolescents. Eugene along with other from the Search Institute 

worked with over 100 scholars on spiritual development in adolescents from both 

theological and social services perspective. Their results were: 

One of the major challenges in the field of spiritual development is that 
there is no cohesive, integrative center of activity. Instead, it largely 
consists of individual scholars, educators, and other leaders working on 
fairly narrow projects and initiatives with limited constituencies. Because 
this complex domain of human development crosses multiple disciplines 
within the scientific communities (psychology, sociology, health, 
anthropology), the theological and philosophical communities (divided 
among disciplines and traditions), practice disciplines (e.g., youth work, 
education, social work, as well as religious traditions within each of these 
disciplines), and different parts of the world, it is rare for the diverse range 
of scholars and practitioners to learn from each other or to leam from 
other literatures—even though they share common interests in young 
people and their spiritual lives. 

Multiple factors contribute to this lack of connection, including logistical 
and language barriers and—perhaps more important and challenging— 
competing ideologies, politics, disciplinary commitments, and other 
dynamics. Furthermore, there is a lack of a shared understanding (even 
suspicion) of the value and importance of creating a broad commitment to 
young people’s spiritual development that transcends ideological, national, 
and religious boundaries. This fragmentation inhibits the creation of a 
sustained learning agenda and makes it difficult to communicate clearly to 
the broader public about this important, but neglected, dimension of life 
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during the formative years of childhood and adolescence. 

Recent studies show that because of the various ideologies concerning the need 
for spiritual nurturing in adolescents, each religious community must provide the 
components necessary for the developmental assets to be effective. These components 
consist of: 

- Parents/Family 

- School 

- Congregation/ Religious Institution 

- Community 

- All of the above components have a vital role in nurturing the spirituality of the 
adolescent for overall positive results. 

Spiritual Counselor 

The ability to serve as a Spiritual Counselor is to learn and understand the great 
traditions of philosophy and spirituality that evolves when we open ourselves into new 
possibilities that can help the adolescents better understand the challenges they face. 
When we help the adolescent move closer to manifesting their potential of inner-self, we 
help them to step into their own understanding of answering the inner desire to find their 
life’s purpose. 

Approaches to Spiritual Developmental Skill Building Techniques 

Spiritual developmental skill building for the adolescent varied in context and 
activities. Practices that help teens develop their spirituality consist of programs such as 
theater, writing, movement (physical activities), and storytelling. Through these activities 
the adolescent discover their strengths and weaknesses; how to accept them and other 

70 Karen Marie Yust, Nurturing Child and Adolescent Spirituality, (Lanham, Maryland: Rowman 
& Littlefield, 2005), 8. 
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adolescents strengths and weaknesses. The primary way an adolescent can grow in 
spirituality is by being allowed to choose their own activity. Robert J. Havighurst, states 
that there are eight developmental tasks necessary for spiritual development in the 
adolescent: 

- 1. Ensuing new and more mature relations with age-mates of both sexes. 

- 2. Accomplishing a masculine or feminine social role. 

- 3. Accepting one’s physique and using the body effectively. 

- 4. Reaching emotional independence of parents and other adults. 

- 5. Conveying ideologies on marriage and family life. 

- 6. Formulating a plan for an economic career. 

- 7. Gaining a set of values and an ethical system as a guide to behavior. 

V1 

- 8. Desiring and completing their socially responsible behavior. 

Another area explored in the development of the adolescents’ spirituality is journal 

writing which allows the participant to express themselves in their own words situations 
they are facing daily. 

In the developmental stages of the nurturing program, the developmental skill 
building techniques and practices through practical maneuvers for the adolescent is 
discussed (see 40 Developmental Assets for Adolescents page 111). 

The Psychological and Spiritual Knowledge 

The psychological aspects of counseling the adolescent during their spiritual 
development stages are numerous and are varied. The approach for understanding the 
mechanisms necessary in developing the adolescents’ mind through spiritual guidance 
involves parents, teachers, clergy, and community. When dealing with the mind of the 

71 Robert J. Havighurst, Developmental Tasks and Educations 3 rd Edition (New York: David 
McKay Publishing Co., 1972). 
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adolescent, I like to use the analogy of the adolescent’s life of as an “onion.” The onion 
has many layers, with each layer there is a different stage that appears in its 
developmental process before it reaches full maturity. The adolescent period in life has 
similar stages, each developing differently. If the onion is not care for properly when 
planted, it will not develop in its full potential. It will grow to maturity but some of the 
layers will be damaged. Like the adolescent, when their spirit lacks nurturing, life’s 
misfortunes appear in each stage. Over the years from birth to present time the spirit does 
not function on the level of intelligence that it should because of a deficiency in the 
spirituality of the adolescent. Their spirit has more negative than positive qualities 
because of the outside element that the adolescent has been forced to imitate when left to 
nurture itself. 

Richard Lemer’s conversation on The Role of Spiritual Development in Growth of 
Purpose, Generosity and Psychological Health in Adolescence believes that “the brain 
and positive development, the brain and generosity, and the psychological functioning 
that a young person goes through as they are having a spiritual experience links 
physiologically and neurologically with their life narrative.” “ Lemer defined spirituality 
in the adolescent, as transcendence, to go beyond self in time or space. This 
transcendence can be achieved through the medium of religious institutions or making a 
difference in society. His study examined the brains of young Christians, Muslims and 
Jews which showed that those adolescents, who displayed extraordinary levels of 
generosity, revealed different brain patterns than those showing no generosity. 

According to the research, Lerner’s’ study was to prove that the measures they used to 

72 Lerner, Rosener, and Phelps, Positive Youth Development and Spirituality, 59. 
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develop their findings were both qualitatively and quantitatively sensitive to the 
differences across age, racial, ethnic, and religious backgrounds. Lerner believes that 
spirituality provides the necessary means for directing adolescents successfully through 
the difficulties they will face during this developmental progression in their lives. 

Research indicates that the adolescents emotional and psychological development 
have different challenges due to the difference in their developmental stages both 
physical and emotional. The adolescent is faced with the challenges of dealing with 
parents, peers and themselves. The changes that take place during the development stages 
of the adolescent can be frightening and overwhelming. They will be confronted with 
everything from pressure to achieve academically, violence, premature sexual 
experiences and illegal substance abuse. 

In the Crown Heights community there is also the issue of prejudice and poverty. 
From my experience in working with adolescents, verbal abuse profoundly affect the 
adolescent’s ability to think, be attentive, and to learn. According to the research “when 
the adolescent feels unsafe in their environment they are vulnerable to an anxiety, and a 
diminished capacity to discover, to remember, and to find joy in the process of learning 
(being able to comprehend).” During this time of change the adolescents are often faced 
with the difficulty of understanding their inner confusion and behavior. According to the 
research rebellion, teenage fads and sexual experimentation are all part of growing up, 
yet for the adolescent it may be distressing but does not mean that there is serious trouble. 
Still, as a parent, you are required to respond to these elements in a positive immediate 
manner that does not belittle or degrade the adolescent. 

7 ! Jonathan Cohen, Educating Minds and Hearts: Social Emotional Learning and the Passage Into 
Adolescents, (New York: Teachers College Press, 1999). 
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When dealing with the psychological spiritual development of the adolescent all 
aspects of their lives must be taken into consideration. David Pruitt’s conversation on 
Your Adolescent: Emotional, Behavioral and Cognitive Development from Early 
Adolescence through The Teen Years defines areas that are the most important factors 
that help understand how to deal with the changes facing the adolescent. These changes 
include: 

- Challenges at Home - common issues and problems. Communications and 
difficulties, sexual experimentations, learning to manage responsibility, and 
independence are 

- Common issues for parents and adolescents. Less usual are problems such as 
runaway teens and date rape. 74 

- The Family Redefined- Adolescents today are being raised by single parents, 
stepparents, gay parents, grandparents and foster families. Other factors including 
adoption, sibling rivalry, and poverty have a direct impact on development during 
adolescents and the relationships teens have with those who care for them. 

- School-Related Concerns - includes discussion on motivation, homework, 
student-teacher conflicts, learning difficulties, school failures and over-and 
underachievement. 

- The Adolescent and Community - involves living in the ager community of 
family, friends, neighbors, and strangers. Issues of curfew, thrill-seeking 
behaviors, anti-social and delinquent behaviors, violence in the media, gangs and 
guns, children having children plus homosexuality. All these concerns the 
adolescent is faced with as they maneuver their lives through this developmental 
stage of their life 

- Adolescents with Chronic Illnesses - The challenges that families have to cope 
with when the adolescent has a chronic illness such as diabetes, seizures 
disorders, cancer or other life threatening diseases. For the adolescent female, 
they face concerns about growth, menstrual 

- Emotional Disorders - Another disturbance that prevents the adolescent from 
being a positive productive individual includes depressive disorders, anxiety 
disorders, and post-traumatic stress disorders in which an adolescent internalizes 
or feels intense and constant stress to the point that the normal involvements of 


74 David Pruitt, Your Adolescent: Emotional, Behavioral and Cognitive Development from Early 
Adolescence through The Teen Years (New York: Harper-Collins Publishing, 1999), 75. 
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their life is significantly disrupted. 

- Disruptive Behavior Disorders - Focuses on those distressed behaviors that 
indicate a 75 

- Considerable degree of internal upset or represents a symptom of a larger 
underlying emotional problem. Such conditions include attention-deficits/ 
hyperactivity disorders, conduct and opposition defiant disorders. 

- Developmental Disorders - deals with mental retardation, pervasive development 
disorders (also called PDDs, refers to a group of conditions that involve delays in 
the development of many basic skills, most notably the ability to socialize with 
others, to communicate, and to use imagination. Children with these conditions 
often are confused in their thinking and generally have problems understanding 
the world around them.), learning disorders, language and speech disorders, and 
other related disorders that impede an adolescents development. 

- Eating and Nutritional Disorders - such as anorexia nervosa and bulimia nervosa. 
These are life-threatening disorders which the adolescent distort their bodies 
nutritional needs. 

- Psychotic Disorders - The adolescents thought processes are severely and 
consistently impaired when disorders such as schizophrenia, psychosis due to 
mood disorders, brief reactive psychosis (is a sudden, short-term display of 
psychotic behavior, such as hallucinations or delusions, that occurs with a 
stressful event. Brief reactive psychosis is triggered by extreme stress (such as a 
traumatic accident or loss of a loved one), and is followed by a return to the 
previous level of function. The person may or may not be aware of the strange 
behavior), and toxic psychosis are present. 

- Substance Abuse Disorders - The use of alcohol and drugs by teenagers. Many 
teens experiment with these addictive substances, while others experiment with 
more dangerous substances such as cocaine, amphetamines, etc. 76 

- Sleep Disorders - While sleep disorders may signal only mild, passing problems, 
they may also represent more persistent, troublesome ones. Some of the more 
common sleep disorders are narcolepsy, circadian rhythm sleep disorder (delayed 
sleep phase), nightmares and sleep walking. 77 

There are many aspects of treatments for the adolescents’ psychological developmental 
process for managing these disorders. There are treatments through individual 


75 Ibid., 80. 

76 Ibid., 81. 

77 Ibid., 82. 
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psychotherapy, medication, cognitive behavioral techniques, family and group therapy, 
and psychiatric evaluation and diagnosis as well as the professionals involved in the 
adolescents’ life such as psychologists, social workers, and counselors. 

According to the research, the adolescent must learn how to handle adult 
responsibilities. Sometimes for the adolescent who does not have the support system they 
need to assist in the developmental process in this stage of their life can be very 
overwhelming. Jean Piaget a Swiss Developmental Psychologist believes that by the age 
of twelve the adolescent develops a more logical structure to their thought process and 
some capacity for abstract thought and reason. However, this is not the case for all 
adolescents because the maturity levels vary in the males and females. During the 
adolescent stage females have the tendency to mature at least two years ahead of their 
male counterparts. 

The adolescent should be able to think about possibilities for their future, consider 
hypothesis about their future, consider the thought process and think beyond conventional 
limits. The brain maturation together with experience results in new thinking capabilities. 
Through research it was discovered that the adolescents’ increased cognitive abilities to 
engage in abstract thought enables them to analyze multifaceted issues that were 
previously beyond their intellectual comprehension such as politics, religion, and 
morality. As the adolescent matures, their thinking process becomes more abstract. 
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Evaluation 


A survey was created to classifying the spiritual practices into categories (e.g., 
honesty, fear, love, compassion, empathy, encouragement, selfishness, greed, anger, and 
myths) to be distributed to 80% of the congregations, adolescents (11-16) and 50% of the 
parents and community for feedback to assess and evaluate the mental, and social effects 
that Spiritual development produce in adolescents ages 11-16. 

Spiritual Practices 

Examining the statements below, in the space provided chose the statements that best 
describe you. 


I am a very honesty individual, with myself and others. 79% 

I am fearful of the unknown. 65% 

I love only those who love me. 50% 

I am a very compassionate person. 81% 

I have empathy for those less fortunate than myself. 85% 

I always encourage others to do their best in whatever they are doing. 85% 
I am not a selfish person. 76% 

Greed is not a part of my character. 80% 

I seldom get angry at those who try to hurt me. 45% 

Some myths appears as reality to me. 60% 

When you love someone you will always be honest with them. 85% 

I fear that I will never be successful in life. 30% 

Love is a two way street. 85% 

I do not have compassion for people who disrespect me. 40% 

Being empathic towards others is not my style. 25% 

My parents always encourage me to think ahead. 85% 

I am selfish with all my possessions. 20% 

Greed can have negative consequences. 75% 

My parents get angry with me when I don’t complete my daily tasks. 55% 
Myths are untruths that get me into trouble. 18% 


The majority of the participants in this survey felt that their spiritual practices 
toward others and themselves were based on how and where they were raised and by 
whom. During the discussions of the items listed above, there are many underlining 
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factors that cause the adolescents and adults to answer their statements. Some of the 
reasons were not discuss because of the more personal nature involved. 
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CHAPTER 9 

DEVELOPMENT OF SPIRITUAL NURTURING PROGRAM FOR ADOLESCENTS 

AGES 11-16. 


If a person dreams alone, it remains a dream. But when a people dream 
together, that dream becomes a reality. African Proverb 

The development of the spiritual nurturing program over a six month period 
embraced the spiritual nature of the adolescents through “word and deed.” The program 
also presented a variety of activities that supported their abilities to delve into other 
cultures with little or no resistance to accepting the differences and embracing the 
similarities. Below are two activities presented in the developmental stages used to 
enhance the adolescent’s ability to begin thinking cognitively. For a more in-depth 
account of the spiritual nurturing program, see Appendix A “Policies for nurturing the 
human spirit through character adolescents program.” 

The concept for varying policies in the development of a Spiritual Nurturing 
Program for adolescents’ ages 11-16 has incorporated transcendent cultivation in a Multi- 
Faith context. This will provided the adolescent with information concerning other 
religious traditions and ethical practices that will enhance their own religious traditions 
and ethical performance. 
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Activity 1: Nurturing Your Own Spirituality 

Adolescents develop many different practices to help themselves grow spiritually. 
Take a look at the chart and rate how important these practices are for you: 

Circle 1 for very important, 2 for somewhat important or 3 for not important at all. 


Spiritual Practice: How important is it? 

Listening to music 1 2 

Prayer 1 2 

Reflection 1 2 

Reading the Koran, the Torah, the Bible, or other sacred texts 1 2 

Having a deep conversation with a friend 1 2 

Attending a religious service or class 1 2 

Spending time in nature or with animals 1 2 

Holding or looking at a sacred object 1 2 

Singing or chanting 1 2 

Dancing, playing a sport or drawing or another physical practice 1 2 

Creating art or playing a musical instrument 1 2 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
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Discussion questions: Do you do certain activities only in groups or only when by 
yourself? Do the activities you find important have assets in common? Choose one of the 
activities you do and share with the group a story of when this activity has been 
particularly significant to you. 

Activity 2: Let’s Talk 

Instructions: Use the following questions in any order to assist in a discussion about 
spiritual experiences and practices. Let’s make it harmless and easy for all to talk by 
being supportive in taking turns, speak only about one’s own beliefs, and listen 
respectfully. 

Discussion questions: 

How do you know if you’re a good person? 

Was there ever a time when you were filled with awe or wonder? 

What do you expect out of life? What does life expect from you? 

Why are you here, alive on the earth right now? 

What practices do you do in your life to grow in a spiritual way? 

How do you serve other people? Is it important to do that? 

Was there ever a time when you suddenly understood something new about life, or the 
world, or the nature of human beings? 

What was a time in your life when you needed to forgive someone? When you needed 
someone to forgive you? 

Are we responsible for other people? For the land and the birds and animals? 

Do you feel more spiritual when you’re alone or when you’re with other people? 

How does having lots of material things make it easier or harder to be spiritual? 
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What is the source that never fails you and always gives you peace and help? 

What is your favorite motto to live by? 

How did life begin and how will it end? 

Was there ever a time when you felt very alone? 

Was there ever a time when you felt close to God? 

What is a favorite holiday, festival, or ritual? Why? 

If you could go on a pilgrimage to anywhere in the world, where would you want to go? 
Why? 

Does it matter what kind of work you do in the world to pay for food and shelter? 

What should people do when their own beliefs are in contradiction to a country’s laws? 

The above questions are used to stimulate conversation within our group and 
improve the adolescent’s cognitive thinking. 
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Demonstration Project Proposal 


NURTURING THE HUMAN SPIRIT THROUGH CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 

IN ADOLESCENTS 

By 

BRONCO H. WILKES-CROOKE 


A DEMONSTRATION PROJECT PROPOSAL 
DOCTOR OF MINISTRY MULTI FAITH TRACK 
Brooklyn, New York USA 
2011 


Challenge Statement 

As a minister at Union United Methodist Church, an educator for over thirty years, and 
resident of the diverse community in Crown Heights, Brooklyn, New York, I have 
observed that adolescents ages 11-14 have not been spiritually nurtured in their particular 
multi-faith environments, as evidenced by their behavior. Without this intervention, we 
are in danger of losing this generation of children. This Demonstration Project will design 
a spiritual development program to assist our adolescents in the process of discovering 
character building skills in a multi-faith context. 
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CHAPTER 1 

INTRODUCTION TO SETTING 


MINISTRY 

Union United Methodist Church’s ministry is the heart of our Christian mission. 
Our Christian ministry is the expression of the mind and mission of Christ by a 
community of 

Christians who practice a common life of gratitude and devotion, witness 
and service, celebration and discipleship. Our belief is that all are called 
through our baptism to the ministry of servant hood, in the world to the 
glory of God and for human fulfillment. The forms of this ministry are 
diverse in locale, interest, and denomination, yet always catholic in spirit 
and outreach. 1 

The Union United Methodist Church congregation has great pride in helping 
others to understand how to become disciples of Jesus Christ. We are a community of 
believers following the path of our redeemer. At Union, it is through liberating sermons 
that the Word of God is taught. The sacraments are properly administered according to 
Christ’s specifications by a spiritual leader. The congregation at Union exists with the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit through which we are the caretakers of the Word through 
worship, ministries, the edification of believers, and thus, the redemption of the world. 
The ministry of UUMC is one that proclaims all our works, faith, and belief in Jesus 
Christ as the risen savior. We invite those of others denominations to share with us their 
faith practices, liturgies, methodologies, and order of services. We at Union United 


1 Harriett Jane Olson.ed., The Book of Discipline of the United Methodist Church (Nashville, 
Tennessee: The United Methodist Publishing House) 2004. 



Methodist Church have a definite evangelical, nurturing and witnessing approach toward 
our responsibilities to our members and the surrounding communities. 

MISSION 

Our mission statement reflects what has been a part of our history for generations 
and will continue in the future. As the Apostle John said in 3:16, “For God so love the 
world that He gave His only begotten son that whosoever believe in Him will have 
everlasting life.” We have a mission outreach responsibility to the local and global 
community which is responsible for ministering to all. Many worshipers enhance their 
witness to one another and the world by loving and sharing their love for Jesus Christ 
through respect and obedience to the Word of God. 

According to our Book of Discipline, the Mission of the Church is to make 
disciples for Jesus Christ. We must proclaim the good news of God’s grace by 
exemplifying Jesus’ command to love God and neighbor; thus seeking the fulfillment of 
God’s reign in the world. The fulfillment of God’s reign in the world is the vision 
Scripture holds before us. The UUMC affirms that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, the 
Savior of the world, and the Lord of all. As we make disciples, we respect persons of all 
religious faiths and we defend religious freedom for all. Jesus’ words in Matthew 
provides the Church with our mission: “Go therefore and make disciples of all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, and 
teaching them to obey everything that I have commanded you” (Matt: 28:19-20), and 
“you shall love the Lord your God with all your heart, and all your soul, and with all your 
mind and the second is like unto it, you shall love your neighbor as yourself, on these two 
commandment hang all the law and prophets”! Matthew 22: 33). Our mission is our 
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grace-filled demonstration of our devotion to the sovereignty of God in the world as 
proclaimed by Jesus. God‘s grace is active everywhere and at all times. It is expressed in 
God’s covenant with Abraham and Sarah, in the Exodus of Israel from Egypt, and in the 
ministry of the prophets. It is fully embodied in the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. It is experienced in the ongoing creation of a new people by the Holy Spirit. 

Union United Methodist Church has a clear understanding of mission. God has 
used our Church to save people, heal relationships, transform social structure, and spread 
the Word of God thereby redeeming the world. In order to be truly alive, we embrace 
Jesus’ mandate to love God and to love our neighbor and to make disciples of all people. 
SPIRITUALITY 

The Union United Methodist congregation experiences growth and transition in 

their spiritual lives just as in their mental, social, physical, and emotional lives. While this 

growth is always a work of grace, it does not occur uniformly. Spiritual growth in Christ 

is a dynamic process marked by awakening, birth, growth, and maturation. This process 

requires careful and intentional nurturing for the disciple to reach perfection in the 

Christian life. There are stages of spiritual growth and transition: Christian beginnings; 

Christian birth; Christian growth; and Christian maturity. These requirements afford the 

Christian the opportunity to engage fully in the ministry of all Christians. As a part of our 

spiritual discipline we are called to inclusiveness in that we recognize that God is the 

creator of all. Our Book of Discipline states: 

As a diverse people of God who bring special gifts and evidence of God’s 
grace to the unity of the Church and to society, we are called to be faithful 
to the example of Jesus’ ministry to all persons. Inclusiveness means 
openness, acceptance, and support that enable all persons to participate in 
the life of the Church, the community, and the world. Thus, inclusiveness 
denies every semblance of discrimination. It is one in which all people are 
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open, welcoming, fully accepting, and supporting of all others. A further 
mark of inclusiveness is the setting of church activities in facilities 
accessible to persons with disabilities. 

Our spiritual disciplines of praying and devotional Bible study are means of grace 
to open ourselves to God’s presence and leading. They are a way of living. In order for 
our spiritual disciplines to be effective as means of grace, we incorporate them into our 
daily patterns of living. We at Union have found that all of life becomes a spiritual 
discipline and journey, making these practices a part of our spiritual formation. 
IDENTITY 

Our Community is constantly growing and changing into one of New York’s 
greatest communities of diversity. It is important for all ethnic cultures to be able to live 
together in peace and harmony, respecting each other for who they are and not to which 
ethnic group they belong. This is a goal that we as the congregation of Union United 
Methodist Church and the Crown Heights community are working very hard to achieve. 
The current history of Union is even now being written as we move from decade to 
decade. Truly, we are a church of the millennium with its share of struggle, pains and 
vitality. Fifty-four years ago we became Union Methodist Church, a church whose 
members were of different parishes, who live together. We were a church with different 
ethnic, religious and cultural backgrounds. We are still today a church of diverse ethnic 
and cultural backgrounds that live together in harmony and mutual respect and affection. 

We, the people of Union United Methodist Church, affirm our faith in God our 
Creator and Father, in Jesus Christ our Savior, and in the Holy Spirit, our Guide and 
Guard. We acknowledge our complete dependence upon God in birth, in life, in death, 

2 Ibid., 1. 
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and in life eternal. Secure in God’s love, we affirm the goodness of life and confess our 
many sins against God’s will for us as we find it in Jesus Christ. We have not always 
been faithful stewards of all that have been committed to us by God our Creator. We have 
been reluctant followers of Jesus Christ in His mission to bring all persons into a 
community of love. Though called by the Holy Spirit to become stewards in Christ, we 
have resisted the further call to become the people of God in our interactions with one 
another and the earth on which we live. Grateful for God’s forgiving love, in which we 
live, by which we are judged, and affirming our belief in the inestimable worth of each 
individual, we renew our commitment to become faithful witnesses to the gospel, not 
alone to the ends of the earth, but also to the depths of our common life and work. 
PROGRAMS 

We are committed to assisting our community and surrounding areas with a 
variety of programs and activities. Union United Methodist Church consists of weekly, 
bi-weekly and monthly meetings that provide care, support, witness and services to our 
members and community. We begin each week with Sunday school and Divine Worship 
Sunday morning. On Monday’s the church houses an after-school program through the 
Board of Education for Elementary and Junior High School children. Children receive 
tutoring in Math and Science, help with their homework assignments, and character 
development through role play. Tuesday is our Senior Day. This day senior citizens form 
the community (regardless of religious denomination) come together to participate in a 
variety of activities from discussion of specific scriptural text to board games. They plan 
bus outings and home visitation to the sick and shut-in. Wednesday is Bible Study day 
and encourages community as well as congregational members to participate in lively 
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discussion based on the comprehension of scripture and liturgy. Thursday evening is set 
aside for our Chancel Choir to get together for rehearsals for Sunday Service and 
auxiliary programs. On Friday we have fun with the “Keep Fit” Exercise Class. 
Participants (non- denominational) engage in physical exercise—sometimes targeting 
specific areas of the body—as well as obtaining health and nutrition information. Girl 
Scouts meet on Saturday mornings. Young ladies participate in a wide variety of scouting 
initiatives, attend jamborees, earn badges, and develop leadership skills. Union United’s 
other programs consist of: 

- United Methodist Men assemble the first Sunday each month after worship service. 

- United Methodist Women meet the second Sunday each month after worship service. 

- Gospel Choir- a select few members of the Chancel Choir who render gospel music 
several Sundays each month. Missions- primarily responsible for implementing 
efforts to support mission programs in community or United Methodist Church. 

- Evangelism meets every second and fourth Saturdays. 

- Men’s Choir organize and practice their music for different events including Sunday 
Service. 

- Out Reach Ministries assist those in need of shelter, food, clothing, and counseling. 

- The Homeless Men’s Program which provides meals, articles of clothing and one 
night’s stay on the church premises runs from October to May. 

- Domestic Violence Program - Hagar’s Haven (aka Lend-A-Hand Domestic Violence 
Program). It provides counseling and referral services for men, women and children. 

- Acolytes - responsible for lighting candles and assisting the pastor in worship. 

- Altar Guild - responsible for decorating the altar and preparing for Holy Communion. 

- Children’s Choir. 

- Eucharist- several members of Union authorized to visit sick and shut-in church 
members and serve them Holy Communion. 

- Membership Care- several members of Union appointed by the Pastor to assist in 
providing oversight of congregation through telephone calls, visits or other means of 
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correspondence. 

- Usher Board- responsible for admitting persons into the sanctuary for worship 
service. 

- Young Adult Fellowship- fellowship of Christian young adults of Union UMC Ages 
18-32. 

- Evangelism- primarily responsible for assisting the pastor in attracting new members 
for Union. 

- Hunger- responsible for implementing efforts to provide food for the hungry 
(community-wide program). 

- Men’s Day - primarily responsible for providing leadership in special worship service 
that celebrates men and their achievements. 

- Mission - responsible for implementing efforts to support mission programs in 
community or United Methodist Church organizations. 

- Special Events - the fundraising committee of Union United Methodist Church. 

- Stewardship Committee - primarily responsible for encouraging the congregation to 
be faithful in financial giving and use of gifts and talents. 

- Women’s Day Committee - responsible for providing leadership in special worship 
service celebrating women and their achievements. 

- Worship - primarily responsible for advising pastor of ways to enhance the worship 
experience at Union UMC. 

All of our programs and activities are for the benefit of the congregation and 

community. Everyone is welcome regardless to race, creed, national origin or religious 

affiliations. 
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CAPACITIES / RESOURCES 


Union United Methodist Church was founded in 1846 as the New York Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church; the congregation is now known as the Union United 
Methodist Church. From 1857 to September 1873, the church remained and served its 
congregation on Clove Road until it was forced to relocate to New York Avenue and 
Herkimer Street because of population shifts. With this change of location came a change 
of name to New York Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church. At this site, the church 
enjoyed a steady growth. Every effort was made to expand the physical facilities to 
accommodate the increase in population which led to the decision to again re-locate and 
build on a larger site. 

In May 1889, the cornerstone was laid for the present church, Sunday School and 
parsonage buildings at New York Avenue and Dean Street. It was dedicated and the 
name changed again to New York Avenue Methodist Church. J.C. Cady designed the 
Romanesque complex, which was completed in 1891. The 100-by-103-foot church 
auditorium, which is in the form of a Greek cross, seats 1,100 and is covered by a square 
dome supported on four massive columns. The 100-foot tower is in the center of the New 
York Avenue facade. From its earliest beginning in a 35’X 75’ building, with a seating 
capacity of about 250 people, located on Clove Road (now Nostrand Avenue) and 
Sterling Place our Methodist Church grew, and through a series of relocations, stands at 
the corner of New York Avenue and Dean Street as we now know it. 

For almost half a century, UUMC enjoyed the reputation of being one of the 
outstanding churches in Brooklyn, distinguished not only by its large and influential 
congregation, but by its pastors, three of whom became bishops. They are Rev. Daniel 
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Goodsell, D.D.; Rev. Francis J. McConnell, D.D. and Charles W. Flint, D.D. In the early 
1930’s the church was formally organized under the leadership of Reverend John Bryant 
and named Church of the Redeemer. In 1947, the Nostrand-Dekalb Avenue Methodist 
Church merged with the New York Avenue Methodist Church, and together with a 
sizable number of members from the recently disbanded Embury Methodist Church, 
became Union Methodist Church of Brooklyn. Some of the members of these churches 
are still with us today. 

In 1968, we changed our name as the great merger occurred in the denomination, 
and became Union United Methodist Church. For UUMC today in the year 2010, with a 
seating capacity for approximately fifteen hundred worshipers, under the leadership of 
Reverend Edward Norman, the challenges are greater, but so are our resources. 

Therefore, under God and with the confidence of knowing that we are His church, we 
eagerly face the future, anticipating a transformation throughout our land and our 
community to continue in growth and spirituality for future generations. 

Resources 

Union United Methodist Church is one of the local churches of the United 
Methodist Churches. There are many affiliates that support and encourage each 
denomination in the endeavor to help create a better world with God as our guide through 
His son Jesus Christ, presented by the Holy Spirit. We have a vast array of resources that 
enable United Methodist on a whole to achieve great strides toward communal 
progression. 
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We have such resources as: 


- Pastoral Resources 

- Music Resources 

- Children’s Resources 

- Youth Resources 

- Adult Recourses 

- Spiritual Growth Resources 

- Academic Resources 

- Biblical Resources 

We have other resources which include: 

- Global Ministries 

- Cokesbury Publishing 

- Disciple Publishing Company 

- Christian Book Publishing 

- VBS (Visual Broadcasting System through Cokesbury) 

- Abingdon Press 

- United Methodist Publishing House. 

- ileadyouth.com 

- worship connection.com 
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THEOLOGICAL PARADIGM 


The theological paradigm that is a part of our cultural and religious ceremonies is 
better known as our “Theological Task.” Our theology is our reflection upon God’s 
gracious action in our lives. In response to the love of Christ, we desire to be drawn into a 
deeper relationship with the “author and perfecter of our faith.” Our theological 
explorations seek to give expression to the mysterious reality of God’s presence, peace, 
and power in the world. In order to articulate clearly our understanding of the divine 
world, our theological task includes the testing, renewal, elaboration, and application of 
our doctrinal perspective. This permits our congregation to carry out our calling to spread 
scriptural holiness throughout the world. While our Church considers its doctrinal 
affirmations a central feature of its identity and restricts official changes to a human 
encounter, whereby we are fully prepared to participate in God’s work in the 
constitutional process, our Church encourages serious reflection across the theological 
spectrum. 

As United Methodists, we are called to identify the needs both of the individuals 
and of society and to address those needs out of the resources of Christian faith in a way 
that is clear, convincing, and effective. Theology serves the Church by interpreting the 
world’s needs and challenges to the Church and by interpreting the gospel to the world. I 
will first examine the “Nature of Our Theological Task” which is both critical and 
constructive. It is critical in that we test various expressions of faith by asking: Are they 
true? Appropriate? Clear? Cogent? Credible? Are they based on love? Do they provide 
our Church and its members with witness that is faithful to the gospel as reflected in our 

3 Ibid., 1,4. 
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living heritage and that is authentic and convincing in the light of human experience and 
the present state of human knowledge? It is constructive in that every generation must 
appropriate creatively the wisdom of the past and seek God in their midst in order to 
think afresh about God, revelation , sin, redemption, worship, the church, freedom, 
justice, moral responsibility, and other significant theological concerns. 4 Our call is to 
understand and receive the gospel promises in our troubled and uncertain times. 

Our theological task is both individual and communal. As individual Christians 
we strive to participation in various ministries in our Church, lay and ordained, because 
the mission of the church is to be carried out by all disciples. To be persons of faith is to 
hunger to understand the truth given to us by Jesus Christ. It is Communal because it 
unfolds in conversations open to the experiences, insight, and traditions of all 
constituencies that make up United Methodism. This dialogue is a part of the life of every 
congregant. It is fostered by laity, clergy, bishops, the boards, agencies and theological 
schools of the church. Our theological task is contextual and incarnational which is 
grounded upon God’s supreme mode of self-revelation—the incarnation in Jesus Christ. 
God’s eternal Word comes to us in the flesh and blood in a given time and place, and in 
full identification with humanity. Therefore, theological reflection is energized by our 
incarnational involvement in the daily life of the Church and the world, as we participate 
in God’s liberating and saving action. It is contextual in that we have our sacred text, the 
Holy Scripture that is to be read daily as a guide to our life’s activities. Our theological 
task is essentially practical in that it informs the individual’s daily decisions and serves 
the Church’s life and work. Our interest is to incorporate the promises and demands of 

4 Ibid. 
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the gospel into our daily lives. Theological inquiry clarify our thinking about the realities 
of the intense human suffering, threats to the survival of life, and the challenges to human 
dignity that confront us daily with fundamental theological issues: The nature and 
purpose of God; the relations of human beings to one another; the nature of human 
freedom and responsibility; and the care and proper use of all creation. 5 

Our Theological Guidelines: Sources and Criteria. We as United Methodist have 
an obligation to bear a faithful Christian witness to Jesus Christ, the living reality at the 
center of the Church’s life and witness. We must reflect critically on our biblical and 
theological inheritance, striving to express faithfully the witness we make in our own 
time. Two considerations are central to this endeavor: The sources from which we derive 
our theological affirmations, and the criteria by which we assess the adequacy of our 
understanding and witness. John Wesley, one of the founders of Methodism, believed 
that the living core of the Christian faith was revealed in Scripture, illumined by tradition, 
vivified in personal experience, and confirmed by reason. Scripture is primary, revealing 
the Word of God because it is necessary for our salvation, therefore our theological task, 
in both critical and constructive aspects, focuses on disciplined study of the Bible. 

Through Scripture the living Christ meets us in the experience of redeeming 
grace. We are convinced that Jesus Christ is the living Word of God in our midst whom 
we trust in life and in death. The Bible bears authentic testimony to God’s self-disclosure 
in the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ as well as in God’s work of creation, in 
the pilgrimage of Israel, and in the Holy Spirit’s ongoing activity in human history. Our 
doctrinal standards affirm the Bible as the source of all that is “necessary” and 

5 Ibid. 
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“sufficient” unto salvation and “is to be received through the Holy Spirit as the true rule 
and guide for faith and practice.” Through our faithful reading of Scripture, we will 
come to know the truth of the biblical message in its bearing on our lives and the life of 
the world. To aid his study of the Bible and deepen his understanding of faith, Wesley 
drew on Christian tradition in particular the Patristic writings, the ecumenical creeds, the 
teachings of the Reformers, and the literature of contemporary spirituality. Tradition 
provides both a source and a measure of authentic Christian witness, though its authority 
derives from its faithfulness to the biblical message. The passing on and receiving of the 
gospel among persons, regions, and generations constitutes a dynamic element of 
Christian’s history. The formulations and practices that grew out of specific 
circumstances constitute the legacy of the corporate experience of early Christian 6 
communities. In a more meaningful sense of traditions, all Christians share a common 
history. 

As United Methodist, we pursue our theological task in openness to the richness 
of both the form and power of tradition. We are now challenged by traditions from 
around the world that accent dimensions of Christian understanding that grow out of the 
sufferings and victories of those that are marginalized. These traditions help us to 
rediscover the biblical witness to God’s special commitment to the poor, the disabled, the 
imprisoned, the oppressed, the outcast. In these persons we encounter the living presence 
of Jesus Christ. Tradition acts as a measure of validity and propriety for a community of 
faith insofar as it represents a consensus of faith. The various traditions that presently 
make claims upon us may contain conflicting images and insights of truth and validity. 

6 Ibid. 
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We examine each conflict in light of Scripture, reflecting critically upon the doctrinal 
stance of our Church. It is in our discernment of our standards and in our openness to the 
emerging forms of Christian identity that we try to maintain fidelity to the apostolic faith. 
Yet in still, we continue to draw on the more worldly Christian tradition as an expression 
of the history of divine grace within which Christians are able to recognize and welcome 
one another in love. 

In our theological paradigm, we follow Wesley’s practice of examining 
experience, both individual and corporate, for confirmations of the realities of God’s 
grace attested in Scripture. Our experience interacts with Scripture. We read our Holy 
Scripture in light of the conditions and events that help shape who we are, and we 
interpret our experience in terms of Scripture. All religious experience affects all human 
experience and all human experience affects our understanding of religious experience. 
On a personal level, experience is to an individual as tradition is to the church: It is the 
personal appropriation of God’s forgiving and empowering grace. Experience 
authenticates in our own lives the truth revealed in Scripture and enlightened in 
tradition, enabling us to claim the Christian witness as our own. As a source of 
theological reflections, experience, like tradition, is abundantly varied, challenging our 
efforts to put into words the totality of the promises of the gospel. We interpret 
experience in the light of scriptural norms, just as our experience informs our reading of 
the biblical message. In this respect, Scripture remains central in our efforts to be faithful 
in making our Christian witness. Although we recognize that God’s revelation and our 
experiences of God’s grace 

7 Ibid. 
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- continually surpass the scope of human language and reason , we believe that any 
disciplined theological work calls for the careful use of reason. By reason we read 
and interpret Scripture. 

- By reason we determine whether our Christian witness is clear. 

- By reason we ask questions of faith and seek to understand God’s action and will. 

- By reason we organize the understandings that compose our witness and render 
them internally coherent. 

- By reason we test the congruence of our witness to the biblical testimony and to 
the traditions that mediate that testimony for us. 

- By reason we relate our witness to the full range of human knowledge, 
experience, and service. 

Since all truth is from God, efforts to discern the connections between revelation 
and reason, faith and science, grace and nature, are useful endeavors in developing 
credible and communicable doctrine. By our investigations for reasoned understandings 
of Christian faith we seek to grasp, express, and live out the gospel in a way that will 
commend itself to thoughtful persons who are seeking to know and follow God’s ways. 

In theological reflection, the resources of tradition, experiences, and reason are integral to 
our study of Scripture without displacing 8 Scripture’s primacy for faith and practice. 

These four sources—each making distinctive contributions, yet all finally working 
together—guide our quest as United Methodists for a vital and appropriate Christian 
witness. In this spirit, we take up our theological task. We endeavor through the power of 
the Holy Spirit to understand the love of God given in Jesus Christ. We seek to spread 
this love abroad. As we begin to see more clearly who we have been, as we understand 


8 Ibid. 
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more fully the needs of the world, as draw more effectively upon our theological heritage, 
we will become better equipped to fulfill our calling as the people of God. 9 
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CHAPTER 2 

PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS OF THE CHALLENGE 


As a minister at Union United Methodist Church, an educator for over 
thirty years, and resident of the diverse community in Crown Heights, 
Brooklyn, New York, I have observed that adolescents ages 11-14 have 
not been spiritually nurtured in their particular multi-faith environments, 
as evidenced by their behavior. Without this intervention, we are in danger 
of losing this generation of children. This Demonstration Project will 
design a spiritual development program to assist our adolescents in the 
process of discovering character building skills in a multi-faith context. 


I am always asked the question, “What do you mean by nurture the human 

spirit?” Humanity’s history of providing spiritual nourishment among mankind is 

something that has escaped our generation. We are a generation that allows children do as 

they please, as long as they do not commit any crime. It is a crime what parents are doing 

to their children; did we teach our children to love? Did we allow them to teach us how to 

love? Humanity has yet to realize that love is the most important emotion that has been 

given us. It must be nurtured through and in the spirit if we are going to continue to call 

ourselves human beings; creations of an eternal God—whose philosophy is to “Love” 

everybody. In The 7 Central Practices to Awaken Heart and Mind: Essential Spirituality, 

Rodger Walsh stated that it is The Gift of love that 

our emotions rule our lives. The feelings we repeatedly invite into our 
minds eventually seduce and dominate our minds. These emotions color 
our perceptions, mold our motives, and direct our lives. What we feel 
within ourselves we find reflected in our world. If we feel angry, we look 
out on a hostile world; if fearful, we find threats everywhere. But when 
love fills our minds, we see a world that yearns to love and be loved. 10 


10 Roger Walsh, The 7 Central Practices to Awaken Heart and Mind: Essential Spirituality (New 
York: John Wiley Sons, Inc., 1999), 71-75. 
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Imagine the type of world where love is accepted unconditionally and we have a 


reason to believe it is true love. For instance, there is nothing like the love of a mother for 
her child. This is evident by the story in the Christian Holy Scripture in the Book of 1 
Kings 3:25-27 

The king said, “Divide the living boy in two; then give half to the one, and 
half to the other.” But the woman whose son was alive said to the king - 
because compassion for her son burned within her- “Please, my lord, give 
her the living boy; certainly do not kill him!” The other said “It shall be 
neither mine nor yours; divide it.” Then the king responded: “Give the 
first women the living boy; do not kill him. She is his mother. 11 

The emotions that are nurtured during pre-natal care are very important in how 

that spirit begin its life. Walsh believes that 

transforming our emotions is an absolutely essential practice, and the great 
religions (Judaism, Christianity, and Islam) offer three central approaches: 

- We must reduce painful feelings such as fear and anger 

- We must foster helpful attitudes such as gratitude and generosity 

- We must cultivate positive emotions such as love and 
compassion. 12 

These are only a few of the characteristics that shape the human spirit. Today, this 
same ideology of rearing children has not changed. When the ‘human spirit is nurtured 
through the spirituality of the Creator, it’s cultures, religious, and social practices, the 
individuals have a better chance of dealing with the adversities that will eventually cross 
their path. Having a strong spiritual background is important to the all-around 
development of the human spirit. What is meant by strong spiritual background is being 
nurtured with love, compassion, empathy, humility, joy, peace, and anger. Yes, anger— 


11 All Biblical citations from Micheal D. Coogan, ed.. The New Oxford Annotated Bible (New 
York: Oxford University Press) 2001. 

12 Walsh, 1. 
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how will they know what it is and how to control or understand anger if they do not 
experience those emotions. We very seldom think of the spirit as an entity unto itself, we 
just jumble everything up together and call it a human being. Well, to a certain extent this 
is correct, but what kind of human being? For the most part, individuals are under the 
delusion that life exist only for the purpose of self- gratification; if it isn‘t about self, then 
nothing is happening. When it is only about self you negate everything else around you. 
But for me, this is not why we were created—to be loners, to isolate ourselves away from 
each other and the world. The problem with this is thinking that we truly understand 
ourselves. Who are we? What makes us do the things we do, especially to each other. I 
know there have been many well-noted theologians and philosophers that have debated 
this problem for centuries, and have skated around the answers because it would bring 
some semblance of humanity back into existence. The truth is constantly evolving into 
the reality in which we were created, to love each other unconditionally, to have respect 
for life and not just your life but the lives of all you encounter. 

Should we listen to the voice of history and continue on a path of self-destruction 
or should we listen and hear the cries of our children whom we are supposed to love and 
protect. How do I protect that little spirit from being the victim of worldly conditions 
today that, given a different era, would not have been as difficult? When we examine the 
actions of an individual, we see the physical aspects of individuals but we do not 
understand what really caused them to react in the manner in which he/she does, it is all a 
product of the of the ‘spirit’. How much thought do we put into who we are and what 
drives us to do the things we do? For the most part, we claim what we do (our actions), 
we do in the name of love, our greatest emotion. I will discuss further along the effect 
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that love has in nurturing the human spirit. One important factor according to Walsh, is 
that the while the great religions- Judaism, Christianity and Islam- are different, Islam 
and Christianity both regard love as central to salvation, and at the heart of the Jewish 
tradition lie two commandments: “Love God with all your heart and with all soul and 
with all your might and love your neighbor as yourself.” Jesus agreed that “there is no 
other commandment greater than these” His plea to us, “love one another just as I have 
loved you.” 13 

When we teach the human “spirit” how to “give love” and how to “accept love,” 
our greatest emotion, we will begin a new era in uniting humankind in our development 
of the “human spirit.” The beginning of a child’s day should start with giving thanks to 
their Creator for life, love, happiness and peace in their lives throughout their day. As an 
educator, I know that one way to ensure their spiritual connection to our Creator and/or 
the One that sustains them is through daily meditation. Does the practice of spiritual 
meditation happen in the lives of our adolescents? Do we as parents have meaningful 
spiritual conversation with our adolescents on a daily bases? These are questions that 
must be answered and corrected, if we as human beings intend to transform the world 
from the downward spiral in which it is headed to a world of peace and harmony. 

In the early seventies, Supreme Court rulings, in effect, removed prayer from 
public schools because of the conflict of religious differences. Once the rulings were in 
effect, the moral and ethical essence of our children began to deteriorate. Why? Because 
the wall of protection (prayer) began to crumble around them and the elements of 
negative destructive forces begin to penetrate the moral fiber of our adolescents. With 

13 Ibid. 
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each passing year, the destruction within the school system and the behavior of our 
adolescents have become increasingly dangerous for each child that attends public and 
some private institutions of learning. Presently, the adolescents in public schools are 
being killed, maimed, beaten, threaten daily, robbed, and degraded for their ethnic and 
cultural beliefs. There are many evils that walk the hall of our educational institutions 
because there is nothing to stop those forces from invading the sanctity of the human 
spirit. 

Today, with Multi-Faith Education, it is possible to begin developing the moral 
and ethical foundation for the future of our adolescents within those walls that consumes 
six (6) and one-half (Vi) hours of their day. Through a Multi-Faith Cultural and Ethical 
Program, we can ultimately help our children understand the reality of what is happening 
at this time in their lives and the lives of their neighbor. This project is important to me 
because I have witnessed over the past thirty plus years as a New York City Junior High 
School Teacher, the deterioration in the ethical and moral fiber of our children especially 
at this level. The success of their secular life will depend on their understanding 
themselves and those they encounter. This means knowing their cultural and traditional 
practices and religious beliefs; who and what they are; and how we are all a part of each 
other. The transformations that takes place at this stage in our adolescents lives’ can be 
very unsettling and frightening, when encountering peer pressure, identity crisis, feelings 
of abandonment (because no one understand them or what they are going through) 
hormonal changes, not to mention the atmosphere that surrounds them at home. These are 
only a few reasons why Multi-Faith education is so important to our youth. 
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Examining three of the major ethnic communities in the Crown Heights section of 

Brooklyn, New York and creating an educational program aimed at educating our 

children in Judaism, Christianity, and Islam (the largest population in my community) 

about their culture, traditions, beliefs and how they relate to others’ ethnic culture, 

traditions and beliefs is of the utmost importance. It is not being done within the 

community of our religious institutions because of their focus on their own traditional 

religious beliefs. Therefore, in order to get our children back on positive ground we as 

adults have a responsibility to understand and appreciate our neighbor and set the 

example for our adolescents through daily practice. It is important to develop a program 

that would enlighten each ethnic community to the similarities and the importance of 

each community as their neighbor for the prosperity of humanity. My hope is that 

through this program, our adolescents will be able to attend the school of their choice 

without fear of harm, and to live without the danger of being killed. Our youth will walk 

the streets once again without fear of being mugged, raped or worse. As a leader in the 

community it is important to do as much as possible to assist in creating ways to begin 

the process of helping our youth reclaim their freedom. 

His Holiness, The Dalai Lama, in Becoming Enlightened stated, 

Murderous violence seems to be taking new form, of ever-increasing 
power. This mess has been caused not by insufficient technical 
knowledge, or by insufficient materials, but by an unruly mind. 14 

We read daily, hear on the news or experience first-hand the violence that is 

befalling our children from pre-kindergarten to our universities—violence that is 

perpetrated by their peers, as well as the unruly spirit that thrives in the home and 

14 Tenzin Gyatso, the XIVth Dalai Lama, Becoming Enlightened. 
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encourages the some adolescents and children to prey upon those whom humanity has 
labeled as weak. 

The need for character development through nurturing the spirit of children and 
adolescents is of the utmost importance. This is one factor in human growth that has been 
overlooked for decades. The most interesting, important, and educational part of a child’s 
day is peers interaction between the hours of eight thirty in the morning to three o’clock 
in the afternoon. This is also supposed to be an enjoyable learning experience interacting 
with their peers. For the most part, our youth are afraid to walk the streets without being 
accompanied by an adult or a group of their peers who have been placed in the same 
category as themselves. Some are bullies and some are not. Mainly the bullies are the 
same ones they encounter in their schools and have to face after school. One of the main 
reasons for the development of the human spirit is to combat the violent behavior that is 
occurring in the schools, streets and communities of our youth. Today there are many 
controversies that provoke violence in the community that spills over into our educational 
institutions. It is very hard for the student in any institution to have a sound safe 
atmosphere when the conscious and unconscious state of the individual is in turmoil. 

They are afraid of their peers in the streets, community, school and even some religious 
institutions. 

Melissa Kelly’s discourse on School Violence paints a clear picture of the 
necessity of spiritual nurturing of our children and adolescents. There is a definite need 
for a course on the development of the human spirit as a part of our youth’s daily 
curriculum. Kelly states: “ 

Since the 1992-3 school year, two hundred seventy (270) violent 
deaths have occurred at schools across the nation according to the 
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National School Safety Center’s Report on School Associated 
Violent Deaths. The majority of these deaths, two hundred seven 
(207) were shooting victims. 


Kelly’s findings Includes the following: 

- 10 % of all public schools had one or more serious violent crimes 
(murder, rape, sexual abuse suicide, physical attacks or fights with 
weapons and robbery). 

- The most reported violent crimes occurred in the middle and high 
schools. 

- A large percentage of violent crimes occurred in city schools and 
large schools (over 1000 students). 15 

Even though the percentage rates for the violence are low according to this 
survey, the atmosphere of the potential for incidents to occur is much greater. As a 
teacher in the New York City public school system for more than thirty (30) years, I have 
witnessed the unwarranted violence that has progressively increased over the years. There 
are times when acts of violence go unreported. The infractions are dealt with as they call 
it “in house” and not forwarded to the proper authorities. The urgency in the need for 
spiritual development in adolescents is of the utmost importance. At this stage of 
development, nurturing the spirit through character development will possibly prevent the 
deadly forces that are present in our adolescents today. Further studies, discussions and 
solutions will be developed in the section on “Implementation” in this Demonstration 
Project. 

In order for this Demonstration Project to have a positive effect on our 
adolescents, and our diverse community, there has to be systemic changes. There are 
many reasons for the need of “Spiritual Nurturing” of our adolescents. The most 

15 Melissa Kelly, “School Violence: How Prevalent Is It?” about.com: Secondary Education, 
http://712educators.about.eom/cs/schoolviolence/a/schoolviolence.htm (accessed September 1, 2012). 
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important reason is to give our youth a better chance of having a future without a great 
amount of violence. When we (present adults) were growing up the many issues that 
involve our youth today were not a part of our daily lives. As a matter of fact, we had 
fewer problems to deal with because of the spirituality in the home and the community. 
Today our adolescents have virtually no place to vent their pent up emotions that are 
being perpetrated by their peers. They are fearful of everyday life. Fear of the unknown is 
one of humanity’s greatest disadvantages. Fear is more devastating to the adolescent than 
to the adult. For some of us (adults), the fear of the unknown prevents us from 
accomplishing our ambitions in life. Imagine what fear does to the adolescent (who is 
going through a difficult stage in life) or the child seeking guidance, love and protection. 
Today our youth live in fear of abandonment from family, either through death, prison, 
drugs, or mental instability. They fear being abandoned by their teachers (the other adults 
they look to for love and guidance). They fear being neglected and abused by their peers. 
They have been caught in the middle of the adversities of life that they cannot understand 
or deal with. Adolescents are forced to accept the harsh reality of life without a 
reasonable or comprehendible answer. We should be ready to face the facts that the 
system which humanity presently adheres to is, in effect, killing our youth. The 
educational and religious institutions must begin to implement and revise the process by 
which our youth are learning. 

This requires a systematic change in the overall learning atmosphere that involves 
the daily routine of our adolescents. The way we conduct our lives as adults has a 
powerful impact on what is perceived by our children and a more profound effect on the 
adolescent. For the most part, our daily routines are seen as for adults only. Yet these 
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rituals are practiced by those we are supposed to be setting examples for. We allow our 
adolescents to set their own rules of behavior when we do not make corrections when 
they travel down the wrong path: the negative behavior they show toward each other as 
siblings; the negative behavior they demonstrate toward their peers because of cultural 
differences; the pessimistic manner that they show toward children less fortunate than 
themselves. We foster negative behavior in our youth when we accept their patterns of 
behavior toward others, systematically allowing outside forces to control what takes place 
in the lives of our adolescents. 

The legal system has its unconstructive core values that promote the negative 
behavior of some over others, which send the wrong message to our youth. They are well 
aware of the injustices that take place in their home, school, community, and religious 
institutions. These are areas where parents need to voice their opinions and take back the 
control of the lives of their adolescents. Our voices must be heard regarding what takes 
place on television, radio, computers, in schools, in public places, and mostly our 
religious institutions. We do not spend as much quality time with our adolescents as we 
should which gives them the wrong impression of reality. There should be limits to what 
takes place in the daily lives of our youth. This would involve careful planning on the 
part of the parents. Systemic change has to begin with the involvement of parent and 
child with the “adult” leading the way or setting the example. We must always keep in 
mind that adolescents—and some young adults—need constant guidance and nurturing. 
When the un-nurtured spirit is left unattended it combines, redirects, and produce 
behavior that is non-productive in a manner that gives birth to chaos. 
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The expected outcome from this project is to develop the spiritual nature of 
adolescents through character development. The human body (physical structure) has 
been nurtured from birth to present stage. However, the “spirit of the human body” is still 
in the embryonic stage. The human spirit is the essence that gives us power because it is a 
part of the Divine Spirit of God. It is the Spirit of God that gives us life and the ability to 
do all that we do. When we develop the spirit of humanity, we will begin to see the 
difference between order and chaos. Our adolescents are faced with many difficulties 
today. There are many confusing factors that distract our youth from their purpose and 
goals in life. Implementation of this program “Nurturing The Human Spirit In 
Adolescents Through Character Development” will begin to turn our youth in a more 
positive direction. Through this Demonstration Project my hope is to elevate the minds 
and hearts of the people of this community, extending into the city, state, and country the 
need for Spiritual Nurturing in our adolescents, developing a greater understanding of 
who they are and their connection to others in their community and the world. By 
investing in this project, the youth of our community will set the stage for other 
communities in how to live together peacefully with respect for other religious and 
cultural practices. 
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CHAPTER 2 

PLAN OF IMPLEMENTATION 

GOAL ONE 

To raise the awareness in our congregation of the lack of spiritual nurturing of 
adolescents ages 11-14. 

Strategies for Goal One 

1. To present a workshop on the understanding of what spiritual nurturing is to the 
adolescent. This workshop will be presented in February, 2011 by my Site Team 
and me. 

2. Define what it means to build character in adolescent’s ages 11-14 in an open 
forum with parents, congregation, and adolescents. This will be facilitated by my 
Site Team and me in February, 2011. 

3. Discussions on the Multi-Faith spiritual community in which the adolescents 
encounter daily and the impact it have on their lives will be presented by my Site 
Team and myself. March, 2011. 

Evaluation Criteria for Goal One 

Using a self-assessment checklist, approximately 70 % of the participants will 
indicate whether or not they will gain knowledge of the need for spiritual 
development in adolescents age 11-14. 

GOAL TWO 

To identify and train seven (7) people as the team that will aide in designing this spiritual 
development program for adolescents ages 11-14. 

Strategies for Goal Two 

1. To create the criteria for the selection of the team members for developing this 
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spiritual nurturing program for adolescents ages 11-14.1 will invite members 
of the congregation to participate creating the criteria. April, 2011. 

2. To select and orientate the team members on the development of the spiritual 
nurturing program for adolescents ages 11-14. My Site Team and I will begin 
this process in April, 2011. 

Evaluation Criteria for Goal Two 

Based on 75% of the knowledge and understanding of the criteria used in the 
selection of the participants, I will determine through oral and written feedback if 
they possess the qualities necessary for developing a program design to nurture the 
spiritual nature of adolescents 11-14 years of age. 

GOAL THREE 

To develop a Spiritual Nurturing Program for adolescents ages 11-14. 

Strategies for Goal Three 

1. Construct strategies for developing a Spiritual Nurturing Program for 
adolescents ages 11-14. May, 2011 the selected team members and I will 
include spiritual nurturing in a Multi-Faith context developing these strategies. 

2. Develop the Spiritual Nurturing Development Program with the assistance of 
the seven member team, I will create this program for adolescents ages 11-14 
(May, 2011). 

Evaluation Criteria for Goal Three 

The project will be presented to the congregation, parents and community for 
feedback, where 85 % of the participants who have studied this program will 
demonstrate moral competence, character strengths, (e.g., temperance, prudence, self- 
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regulation), intellectual strengths (e.g., a love and curiosity for learning), theological 
strengths (e.g., hope, religiousness, love), and other-directed (interpersonal) strengths 
(e.g., kindness, modesty) as visual and physical evidence of the effectiveness and 
need for spiritual nurturing of adolescents ages 11-14. 
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CHAPTER 4 

RESEARCH QUESTIONS 

BIBLICAL 

What are some of today’s innovative hermeneutics and decisive methodologies that can 
be used to enlighten adolescents concerning their own spirituality and the similarities to 
the three major religions (Judaism, Christianity, and Islam)? 

SPIRITUAL 

What are the major spiritual and traditional practices executed in the Christian, Judaic, 
and Islamic communities that motivate our adolescents to examine their spiritual 
development? 

SOCIAL / POLITICAL / ETHICAL / ANALISIS / RESEARCH 

What are some of the psychological, political, economic, and social components which 
have specific ramifications that challenge relationships and ideologies within the Jewish, 
Christian and Muslim faiths in the Crown Heights community that relates to the 
development of or adolescents spiritual nurturing? 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL AND SPIRITUAL KNOWLEDGE 


The psychological aspects of counseling the adolescent during their spiritual 
development stages are numerous and are varied. The approach for understanding the 
mechanisms necessary in developing the adolescent’s mind through spiritual guidance 
involves parents, teachers, clergy, and community. When dealing with the mind of the 
adolescent, I like to use the analogy of the adolescent’s life to an “onion.” The onion 
grows by layers: each layer is a different stage in its growth until it reaches full maturity. 
The adolescent period in life has similar stages, each developing differently. If the onion 
is not cared for properly when planted, it will not develop to its full potential. It will grow 
to maturity but some of the layers will be damaged. Like the onion, when the adolescent 
grows, but the spirit lacks nurturing, life’s misfortunes appear in each stage. Over the 
years from birth to present time the spirit does not function on the level of intelligence 
that it should because of a deficiency in the spirituality of the adolescent. The spirit has 
more negative than positive qualities because of the outside elements that the adolescent 
has been forced to imitate when left to nurture by itself. 

Richard Lerner’s, in The Role of Spiritual Development in Growth of Purpose: 
Generosity and Psychological Health in Adolescence, believes that “the brain and 
positive development, the brain and generosity, and the psychological functioning that a 
young person goes through as they are having a spiritual experience links physiologically 
and neurologically with their life narrative.” 16 Lerner defines spirituality in the adolescent 
as transcendence, to go beyond self in time or space. This transcendence can be achieved 
through the medium of religious institutions or making a difference in society. His study 

16 Richard Lerner, Positive Youth Development and Spirituality: From Theory to Research , 
(Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: Temple University Press, 2008). 
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examined the brains of young Christians, Muslims and Jews which showed that those 
adolescents, who displayed extraordinary levels of generosity, revealed different brain 
patterns than those showing no generosity. Lemer’s was both qualitatively and 
quantitatively sensitive to the differences across age, racial, ethnic, and religious 
backgrounds. Lemer believes that spirituality provides the necessary means for directing 
adolescents successfully through the difficulties they will face during this developmental 
progression in their lives. 

Research indicates that the different emotional and psychological developmental 
challenges of adolescents are due to the difference in their developmental stages both 
physical and emotional. The adolescent is faced with the challenges of dealing with 
parents, peers and themselves. The changes that take place during the developmental 
stages of the adolescent can be frightening and overwhelming. They will be confronted 
with everything from pressure to achieve academically, violence, premature sexual 
experiences and illegal substance abuse. 

In the Crown Heights community there is also the issue of prejudice and poverty. 
From my experience in working with adolescents, verbal abuse profoundly affects the 
adolescent’s ability to think, be attentive, and to learn. According to the research 

when the adolescent feels unsafe in their environment they are vulnerable 

to anxiety, and a diminished capacity to discover, to remember, and to find 

joy in the process of learning (being able to comprehend). 17 

During this time of change the adolescents are often faced with the difficulty of 
understanding their inner confusion and behavior. According to the research, rebellion, 
teenage fads and sexual experimentation are all part of growing up. For the adolescent, it 

17 Jonathan Cohen, Educating Minds and Hearts: Social Emotional Learning and the Passage into 
Adolescence (New York: Teachers College Press, 1999). 
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may be distressing but does not mean that there is serious trouble. Still, as a parent, you 
are required to respond to these elements in a positive immediate manner that does not 
belittle or degrade the adolescent. 

When dealing with the psychological spiritual development of the adolescent all 
aspects of their lives must be taken into consideration. David Pruitt’s conversation on 
Your Adolescent: Emotional, Behavioral and Cognitive Development from Early 
Adolescence through The Teen Years defines areas that are the most important factors 
that help understand how to deal with the changes facing the adolescent. These changes 
include: 

Challenges at Home - common issues and problems. Communications and 

difficulties, sexual experimentations, learning to manage responsibility, 

and independence are common issues for parents and adolescents. Less 

1 8 

usual are problems such as runaway teens and date rape. 

The Family Redefined- Adolescents today are being raised by single 
parents, stepparents, gay parents, grandparents and foster families. Other 
factors including adoption, sibling rivalry, and poverty have a direct 
impact on development during adolescents and the relationships teens 
have with those who care for them. 

School-Related Concerns - includes discussion on motivation, homework, 
student-teacher conflicts, learning difficulties, school failures and over- 
and underachievement. 

The Adolescent and Community - involves living in the ager community 
of family, friends, neighbors, and strangers. Issues of curfew, thrill¬ 
seeking behaviors, anti-social and delinquent behaviors, violence in the 
media, gangs and guns, children having children plus homosexuality. All 
these concerns the adolescent is faced with as they maneuver their lives 
through this developmental stage of their life 

Adolescents with Chronic Illnesses - The challenges that families have to 
cope with when the adolescent has a chronic illness such as diabetes, 
seizures disorders, cancer or other life threatening diseases. For the 
adolescent female, they face concerns about growth, menstrual 


ls David Pruitt, Your Adolescent: Emotional, Behavioral and Cognitive Development from Early 
Adolescence through the Teen Years (New York: Harper-Collins Publishing, 1999). 
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Emotional Disorders - Another disturbance that prevents the adolescent 
from being a positive productive individual includes depressive disorders, 
anxiety disorders, and post-traumatic stress disorders in which an 
adolescent internalizes or feels intense and constant stress to the point that 
the normal involvements of their life is significantly disrupted. 

Disruptive Behavior Disorders - Focuses on those distressed behaviors 
that indicate a ^considerable degree of internal upset or represents a 
symptom of a larger underlying emotional problem. Such conditions 
include attention-deficits/ hyperactivity disorders, conduct and opposition 
defiant disorders. 

Developmental Disorders - deals with mental retardation, pervasive 
development disorders (also called PDDs, refers to a group of conditions 
that involve delays in the development of many basic skills, most notably 
the ability to socialize with others, to communicate, and to use 
imagination. Children with these conditions often are confused in their 
thinking and generally have problems understanding the world around 
them.), learning disorders, language and speech disorders, and other 
related disorders that impede an adolescents development. 

Eating and Nutritional Disorders - such as anorexia nervosa and bulimia 
nervosa. These are life-threatening disorders which the adolescent distort 
their bodies nutritional needs. 

Psychotic Disorders - The adolescents thought processes are severely and 
consistently impaired when disorders such as schizophrenia, psychosis due 
to mood disorders, brief reactive psychosis (is a sudden, short-term display 
of psychotic behavior, such as hallucinations or delusions, that occurs with 
a stressful event. Brief reactive psychosis is triggered by extreme stress 
(such as a traumatic accident or loss of a loved one), and is followed by a 
return to the previous level of function. The person may or may not be 
aware of the strange behavior), and toxic psychosis are present. 

Substance Abuse Disorders - The use of alcohol and drugs by teenagers. 
Many teens experiment with these addictive substances, while others 
experiment with more dangerous substances such as cocaine, 
amphetamines, etc. 

Sleep Disorders - While sleep disorders may signal only mild, passing 
problems, they may also represent more persistent, troublesome ones. 
Some of the more common sleep disorders are narcolepsy, circadian 
rhythm sleep disorder (delayed sleep phase), nightmares and sleep 


19 Ibid., 80. 

20 Ibid., 81. 
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walking. 

There are many aspects of treatments for the adolescent’s psychological 
developmental process for managing these disorders. There are treatments through 
individual psychotherapy, medication, cognitive behavioral techniques, family and group 
therapy, and psychiatric evaluation and diagnosis as well as the professionals involved in 
the adolescents’ life such as psychologists, social workers, and counselors. 

According to the research, the adolescent must learn how to handle adult 
responsibilities. Sometimes life can be very overwhelming for the adolescent who does 
not have the support system they need to assist in the developmental process in this stage 
of their. Jean Piaget, a Swiss Developmental Psychologist, believes that by the age of 
twelve the adolescent develops a more logical structure to their thought process and some 
capacity for abstract thought and reason. However, this is not the case for all adolescents, 
because the maturity levels vary in the males and females. During the adolescent stage 
females have the tendency to mature at least two years ahead of their male counterparts. 

The adolescent should be able to think about possibilities for their future, consider 
hypothesis about their future, consider the thought process and think beyond conventional 
limits. The brain maturation together with experience results in new thinking capabilities. 
Through research it was discovered that the adolescents’ increased cognitive abilities to 
engage in abstract thought enables them to analyze multifaceted issues that were 
previously beyond their intellectual comprehension such as politics, religion, and 
morality. As the adolescent matures, their thinking process becomes more abstract 


Ibid., 82. 
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CHAPTER 5 
EVALUATION 

The evaluation process that will be most effective in determining the success of 
my Demonstration Project focusing on nurturing the spiritual nature of adolescents 
through character development is through three (3) different methods. 

METHOD I - PARENT CONFERENCING/ CONSULTATIONS 

In focusing on the adolescent’s growth, self-reflection on areas of their own 
growth and improvements from the beginning of the program to the completion of the 
program, parents will give feedback on the positive and negative aspects of the program. 
The parents will define and discern whether or not their adolescent benefited from the 
program by evidence in their behavior, their interactions with family members and with 
their peers. The parents will be required to do a critical assessment of their adolescent 
from their perspective, observation, questions and concerns where they see a positive or 
negative transformation in their adolescent after participating in the program. Parents will 
give feedback on the different situations at home, reports from school, congregation, and 
community concerning the behavior and actions of their adolescent during and at the end 
of the program. Parents will also have to rate their level of involvement in their 
adolescent practices and express their views on the effectiveness of this program on their 
lives. Ultimately, their behavior and involvement can and will directly impact the 
performances, achievements, and transformation of the adolescent’s overall success. 
METHOD II - ADOLESCENT CONFERENCING / CONSULTATIONS 

I will use the Goals and Strategies of my Demonstration Project in conferencing 
with the adolescents to determine if the program provided age-appropriate directions, 
activities and vocabulary. The adolescents will provide feedback on the various learning 
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styles and activities. Feedback from the adolescents on their strengths and weaknesses 
that was developed or discarded during the course of the program. The adolescents will 
be required to exhibit their awareness of emotional needs and cultural difference in 
written and oral performances. The adolescents will design bulletin boards and visual 
aids showing the importance of diversity in their lives, community, and the world. 
METHOD III - SURVEY’S AND STATISTICAL ANYLISIS 

Utilizing my research data, visual examination and data collected over the course 
of the program, my site team and I will devise a series of questionnaires and surveys 
based on the information complied. These items will be distributed among 75% of the 
targeted population, parents, and community for feedback to determine the validity and 
necessity for this program of “How to Nurture the Human Spirit through Character 
Development in Adolescents.” 
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CHAPTER 6: MINISTERIAL COMPETENCIES 


As a Multi-Faith Religious Leader - To study the religious, cultural, and theological 
practices in a Multi-Faith context. 

Strategies 

A. I will learn to interpret the Multi-Faith sacred text focusing on the religious and 
cultural practices in different theological communities. 

B. I will consult with leaders in these Multi-Faith communities for clarity of the 
religion congregation, adolescents, and community. I will integrate these practices 
into my bible studies, sermons, class discussions, and conferences with 
adolescents ages 11-14. 

C. I will participate in services of Multi-faith religious context performed in 
synagogues, and mosques which should enlighten my vision of their differences 
and similarities. Also to what extent these services have on the development of 
the adolescents. 

Evaluation 

My evaluation will be developed through feedback in written and oral forms from 
professionals in the field of multi-cultural religious and spiritual studies. Also 
through written questionnaires of which I will prepared concerning the different 
ideologies discovered in the Multi-Faith context involving religious and cultural 
experiences on adolescent spiritual nurturing. 

As a Spiritual Counselor - To leam the great traditions of philosophy and spirituality 
that evolves when we open ourselves into new possibilities that can help our adolescents 
better understand the challenges they face. To help them move closer to manifesting their 
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potential of inner-self and to help them step into their own understanding of answering 
the inner desire to find their life’s purpose. 

Strategies 

A. I will learn spiritual developmental skill building techniques and 
practices through practical maneuvers for adolescents ages 11-14.To 
study the psychological and spiritual knowledge necessary for spiritual 
counseling in adolescents ages 11-14. 

B. I will learn self-care skill building and tools for starting a spiritual 
counseling practice for adolescents ages 11-14. As Spiritual 
Counselors 

C. I will learn from the great wisdoms of the world’s spiritualists as seen 
through the lens of contemporary knowledge how to guide adolescents 
ages 11-14 in their spiritual development. 

D. I will learn to work with and transform difficult emotions that can 
open the paths to spiritual freedom, authenticity, and compassionate 
presence in adolescents ages 11-14. 

Evaluation 

I will create a survey classifying the spiritual practices into categories (e.g., 
honesty, fear, love, compassion, empathy, encouragement, selfishness, greed, 
anger, and myths) to be distributed to 80% of the congregations, adolescents (11- 
14) and 50% of the parents and community for feedback to assess and evaluate 
the mental, and social effects that Spiritual development produce in adolescents 
ages 11-14. 
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Appendix 1: TIMELINE I 


DATE 

TASK/ACTIVITY 

TOOLS FOR 
COMPLETING 

TASK 

PERSON 

RESPONSIBLE 

2/2011 

Begin Research 

Develop and Present Workshops 
Define Character Building Skills 

Video Camera/ 
Bibliography/ 

Library Research 

Wilkes-Crooke/ 

/Site Team 

3/2011 

Consult 

Advisor 

Research Continued 

Discuss Multi-Faith Spiritual 
Community - Identify & Train 
Spiritual Development Team 

Media Communication 
(Video’s, News, 

Articles, & Special 
Events) 

Wilkes-Crooke/ 

Site Team 

4/2011 

Research Continued 

Discuss Multi-Faith Spiritual 
Community - Identify & Train 
Spiritual Development Team 

Personal Interviews/w 
Rabbis’ and Leaders 
of lewish Community 

Wilkes-Crooke/ 

Site Team Members 

5/2011 

Consult 

Advisor 

Create Strategies for Spiritual 
Nurturing Development 

Program 

Personal Interviews/w 
Imams and Leaders 
of Muslim Community 

Wilkes-Crooke/ 

Site Team Members 

6/2011 

Consult 

Advisor 

Implement Spiritual Program 
Visitations to Churches 
in community 

Personal Interview/w 
Ministers and Leaders 
Christian community 

Wilkes-Crooke/ 

Site Team Members 

7/2011 

Consult 

Advisor 

Implement Spiritual Program 

Begin Compiling 

Research Data/ 

Files, Video’s, 
pictures, area for 
research data 

Wilkes-Crooke/ 

Site Team Members 

8/2011 

Evaluation of Program 

Classroom Setting 

Wilkes-Crooke/ Site 

Team 

9/2011 

Consult 

Advisor 

Evaluation of program 
continued 

Classroom Setting 

Wilkes-Crooke/ Site 

Team 

9/2011 

Youth Centered Retreat/ 

Program Presented to 

Candidates Advisor 

Auditorium/ 

Social Hall UUMC 

Wilkes-Crooke/ 

Site Team 

10/2011 

Begin Writing Program 

Library/ Office 

Wilkes-Crooke/ Site 

Team 

11/2011 

Consult 

Advisor 

Continue Writing Program 

Library / Office 

Wilkes-Crooke/ Site 

Team 

12/2011 

Continue Writing program 

Library/ Office 

Wilkes-Crooke/ Site 

Team Members 
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1/2012 

Consult 

Advisor 

Writing Program 

Culmination of Demonstration 
Project 

Library / Office 

Wilkes/ Site Team 
Members 

2/2012 

Present Demonstration Project 
to Dr. Russell, Director of 

Doctor of Ministry Program 
Revisions 

New York Theological 
Seminary 

Bronco H. Wilkes- 
Crooke 


TIME LINE II 


DATE 

TASK/ 

ACTIVITY 

NECESSARY 

TOOLS 

PERSON 

RESPONSBLE 

3/ 2012 

Make necessary editing 
where needed 

Library/ Office 

Wilkes-Crooke/ 

Site Team Members 

4/2012 

Present Demonstration 
Project To Doctor of 
Ministry/Multi-Faith 
Track Dept. 

nytS 

Wilkes-Crooke 

5/2012 

Graduation 

NYTS 

Wilkes-Crooke 
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Appendix 2: BUDGET 


This Budget is a projection of a one year assessment for Demonstration Project from 
February, 2011 to May, 2012 for use by Site Team. 

Projected Figures for Demonstration Project for the two years, beginning February, 

2011 through May, 2012 respectfully. 


Date 

Task 

/Activity 

Tools/ Necessary to 
Complete task 

Person 

Responsible 

Budgetary 

Consideration 

(cost) 

Source 

of 

Funding 

2/2011 

Proposal Approved 
by Director 

Refreshments 

Bronco H. 

Wilkes- 

Crooke 

$500.00 

Bronco 

H. 

Wilkes- 

Crooke 

2/2011 

Goal 1 - Strategy 1 

1 Day Workshop 

Materials and 

Supplies 

Bronco H. 

Wilkes- 

Crooke 

$2500.00 

Team 

Leader 

2/2011 

Meet with Site 

Team 

U U M Church 121 
New York Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 
11213/ 

Site Team Travel 
Expense 

Rev. 

Edward 

Norman/ 

B. Crooke 

$500.00 

(donation) 

$0.55 

(per mile x 6) 

Space 

Donated 

by 

Church 

2/2011 

Meet with Advisor 

Copy of Approved 
Proposal Project 
Advisor 

Bronco H. 

Wilkes- 

Crooke 

Unknown 

Bronco 

H. 

Wilkes- 

Crooke 

2/2011 

Goal 1 -Strategy 2 
Visit 

Mosque/Synagogue 

Quran, Torah, 

Shawls, Head 

Coverings, 

VideoRecorder 

Bronco H 
Wilkes- 
Crooke/ Site 
Team 

Members 

$120.00 

Bronco 

H. 

Wilkes- 

Crooke 

3/2011 

thru 

3/2012 

Library Time for 
Writing/ 

Research 

All work required / 
necessary for the 
completion of my 
Demonstration 

Project 

Bronco H. 

Wilkes- 

Crooke 

$3000.00 

Bronco 

H. 

Wilkes- 

Crooke 
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APPENDIX B 

GETTING TO THE HEART OF SPIRITUALITY 


Getting to the heart of spirituality is a research document written by Melanie Wilson on 
how a child formulates beliefs depends on the circumstances of his or her life. In a 
religious setting, spiritual education is highly intentional and tends to treat God as the 
ultimate creator and enforcer of a universal moral code. In secular settings, spiritual 
development is far less formal, but still embedded to a large degree in the institutions we 
are all part of, and indeed embedded in our overarching social norms themselves: be nice 
to others and good to yourself, share, do what is right, follow your heart, give back. Thus 

70 

we received wisdom; omnipresent, religious, and readily embraced by almost everyone. 

It is our natural function as adults to assist in the spiritual development of young people. 
The spiritual education we give may be more or less intentional and systematically 
religious or entirely secular, but it will always be a central feature of the program’s 
interaction with youth. The distrust between the secular and the faith-based service 
providers will undoubtedly persist, even though in most cases it is unnecessary. 

Religious competence with youth is a part of cultural competence; if we don’t talk to 
religious youth in the way they need to be talked to, we’re failing them. If we don’t give 
youth structured opportunities to talk about and explore their belief system—whatever 
those systems be—we’re failing in an even worse way. The secular side has something to 
share with the faith-based side, too, particularly when we are talking about kids at high 
risk. Whether they’re running a church youth group or a faith-based mentoring program, 
religious youth workers need to understand and implement the concepts of positive youth 

78 Melanie Wilson, Getting To The Heart of Spirituality (Charlotte, Vermont: New England 
Network for Child, Youth and Family Services, 2009). 
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development, how to spot indicators of clinical problems such as depression and 
addiction, how to support healthy sexual development and identity. They need to 
establish collaborations with local agencies to which they can refer troubled young 
people, and know how to evaluate the impact of their program on the factors that we all 
agree are important: education, job skills, housing stability, drug use, sexual behavior, 
and healthy connections with others. The Search Institute has created a definition of 
spiritual development that is so fundamental to human development that almost everyone 
will feel comfortable adopting. 

40 Developmental Assets for Adolescents 

Search Institute has identified the following building blocks of healthy 

development—known as Developmental Assets—that help young children grow up 
healthy, caring, and responsible. This particular list is intended for adolescents (age 11- 
16 ). 


EXTERNAL ASSETS 


SUPPORT 

1. Family Support - Family life provides high levels of love and support: 

Start family traditions and rituals such as family services, game nights, seasonal outings, 

or family meetings. 

- Give adolescents space and respect their privacy when they need it. 

- Give each of your kids a hug every day, even if they are really big kids. 

79 Ibid., 84. 
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- Spend time each week with each teenager individually. 

- Create a small memory book, memory box, photo album, or private web 

on 

site for each of your adolescents. 

- If you don’t live in the same city as your adolescent, create a care package 
that includes a pack of cards, a book of crossword puzzles, word jumbles, 
or drawing activities and some colorful pens or markers (eliminating video 
games). 

2. Positive Family Communication - The adolescent and her or his parent(s) 
communicate positively, and the young person is willing to seek advice and 
counsel from parents. 

- Use mealtime to learn about one another’s musical taste. Choose one night 
each week as music night and rotate to choose. 

- Be willing to talk during times that are comfortable for your adolescents 
such as while riding or driving, or on a walk. Sometimes not having to 
make constant direct eye contact can make the conversation flow easier. 

- Sending e-mails, telephone calls, handwritten cards, photos, art, and 
personal letters are ways to stay connected with your adolescent or long 
distance relative. 

- Having a whiteboard on your refrigerator or a common place such as an 
exit way. Use it to write loving messages to one another or let everyone 
know where you are, how you can be reached and when you will be home. 


80 Search Institute, 50 Years of Developing What Kids Need To Know To Succeed (Minneapolis, 
Minnesota: Search Institute, 2010). 
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3. Other Adult Relationships - The adolescent receives support from three or more 


nonparent adults. 

- Swap a CD or M3P player with a teen. Listen to the music together if you 
can, and tell each other why you pick that music. 

- Find gourmets goodie buddy. Bake brownies, cookies, or other treats with 
adolescents as a fun way to spend time together. 81 

- Send cards or e-mail greetings to adolescents you know to mark holidays, 
birthdays, and other important milestones in their lives. 

- Asa way to spend time together, invite a young person to till, plant and 
tend a garden patch or create a container garden with potted plants. 

- It is not too late to identify a caring adult who can help take some of the 
pressure off you during the teenage years. Do you know someone you can 
bring into a mentoring relationship with your teen who shares your teen’s 
passion? A colleague? Music instructor, etc. 

4. Caring Neighborhood - The adolescent experiences caring neighbors. 

- Have neighborhood celebration on the first or last day of the school year. 
Invite youth, parents, teachers, and other neighbors. 

- Organize informal activities for the adolescents in your neighborhood. 
Make plans to do the activities weekly if they are interested and keep your 
word. 


81 Ibid., 86. 

82 Ibid., 87. 
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- If you live in an apartment building or condominium, spend time in 
gathering places, such as front steps, courtyards, meeting rooms, pools, 
laundry rooms and lobbies. Greet people and try to start conversations. 

- Let the adolescents in your neighborhood know that they can play 
basketball in your driveway, or cut through your yard to get to school, 
whatever feels comfortable to you. 

- Organize a neighborhood bake sale or garage sale - try an exchange day. 
You and your neighbors can gather or trade items (spirit development). 

5. Caring School Climate - School provides a caring, encouraging environment. 

- If you find out your adolescent is bullying or being bullied don’t add stress 
by showing your anger, fear, or disappointment. First listen carefully and 
respectfully while your adolescent explains their point of view. Then work 
together to make a plan to solve the problem. 

- Talk with your adolescents - ask about their friends, about what is like to 
ride the bus or walk through the lunchroom. Keep talking and asking 
questions even when they don’t seem anxious to respond. If you know or 
find out that bullying is going on at school, in a congregation, or in 
another organization, be sure to report it. 

6. Parent Involvement in Schooling - Parent(s) are actively involved in helping the 
adolescent succeed in school. 

- Homework review nightly. 

- Establish timeline for major projects and provide assistance (transportation 
to libraries, museums, PTA, etc. 
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EMPOWERMENT 



7. Community Values Youth - The adolescent perceives that adults in the 
community value youth. 

- When young workers at a grocery store, drug store, or fast food restaurant 
wait on you, greet them in a friendly manner and compliment them on 
something (their good work, their unusual hairstyle). 

- Be patient with young workers! Don’t show irritation if they make a 
mistake. 

- Celebrate a young employee’s new job with a lunch date and a tour of 
your work place. Talk about your job and the job they have been hired to 
do. Encourage them to ask lots of questions. 

OT 

8. Youth as Resources - The adolescent is given useful roles in the community. 

- Solicit adolescents’ input in all decisions that affect them. If you’re on a 
decision-making board, invite adolescents to be members, and then really 
listen to what they have to say. 

- If you are involved in a fundraising or charity event, involve adolescents. 
They will learn by watching you in action, but they will learn even more if 
they’re given a meaningful task to complete. 

- Encourage adolescents to mentor their peers. Teach them how they can 
help other youth by listening to them and helping them work through their 
problems. 


83 Ibid., 88. 
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9. Service to Others - The adolescent serves in the community one hour or more per 


week. 

- Together with your adolescent, do something for someone else, whether 
it’s making a financial contribution, baking cookies, or helping someone 
out. 

- Make and send cards to hospitalized children, nursing home residents, or 
people in the military. 

- Organize a community or neighborhood “closet-cleaning day.” Deliver 
everything you collect to a shelter or thrift shop. 

- Provide foster care for a pet through an animal shelter or for a friend or 
neighbor who is out of town or ill. 

- Organize or participate together in a fundraiser such as a walk or run. 
Donate the proceeds to hurricane relief, camp scholarships, or other 
causes. 

10. Safety - The adolescent feels safe at home, school, and in the neighborhood. 

o a 

- Create a loving, violence free, safe home environment. 

- If weapons are ever a part of bullying threats, take the threat seriously. 

oc 

The police need to be kept informed. 

- Talk with your teens about the connection between driving and emotions. 
Point out that driving while angry, sad, or preoccupied can be as 


84 Ibid., 89. 

85 Ibid., 90. 
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dangerous as driving and drinking. New drivers need to be in control of 
their own emotions and alert to the reactions of other drivers. 


BOUNDARIES AND EXPECTATIONS 


11. Family Boundaries - Family has clear rules and consequences and monitors the 
young person’s whereabouts. 

- Always ask where your adolescents are going, with whom, and when 
they’ll be home. 

- The next time your adolescent lashes out at you, try responding with love 
rather than anger, such as “I am sorry you’re feeling that way right now, I 
love you, but it’s okay to act this way.” 

- Learn to be flexible when setting boundaries and to take the long view. 
Trends come and go and always will. 

- Invest in high quality software that can track all activities, including chats, 
emails, and web access. Let your teens know you will regularly check on 
what they are doing online (be sure to do it). 

- If possible keep your computers in the common areas of your home, not in 
bedrooms, offices, or other rooms where your adolescent can spend long 
periods of time unsupervised. 

12. School Boundaries - School provides clear rules and consequences. 

- Make sure you and your adolescents know the school rules about dress 
and appearance. Know the consequences for violating them. 
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- School should feel safe to adolescents. If your adolescent is being teased 
or bullied in the classroom, on the playground, or to and from school, be 
sure to talk to the teacher. Great resources are available for teachers and 
parents to work through bullying issues, so speak up as soon as you 
believe this is a concern. 

- Keep the dress code of your adolescents’ school and make sure they 
follow them, even if they tell you “no one else does.” 

13. Neighborhood Boundaries - Neighbors take responsibility for monitoring young 
people’s behavior. 

- Tell other parents when you see their adolescents being responsible or 
generous in their actions. Try to find opportunities to praise more often 
than you report misbehavior. 

- Make your home one that adolescents want to come to. If they get rowdy 
in your home, be calm but firm in reestablishing order. 86 

- Meet parents of your adolescent friends. If adolescents want to go with 
friends to a movie or the mall without you, call other parents and agree on 
a pick-up time and movie choices. 

14. Adult Role Models - Parent(s) and other adults model positive, responsible 
behavior. 

- If you parent with a partner, make sure you keep that relationship happy 
and healthy. You, your partner and your adolescent will all benefit. 


86 Ibid., 91. 
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- Know when to tell your adolescent you are sorry. Keep it honest and 
sincere, avoiding the temptations to soothe your own conscience by 
offering gifts or other indulgences unrelated to the situation. 

- Show them that you are brave enough to try again, even when you feel 
embarrassed. 

- Make sure your adolescent hears adults solving problems in peaceful ways 
- not with shouting, angry words or hitting. If you and your adolescent 
witness bullying or intimidation by adults or other adolescents, point it 
out, talk about it, and think of alternate ways the situation could have been 
handled. 

- Model for your adolescent hard work, a good attitude, and respect for 
others. Avoid bad-mouthing your coworkers, sports teams or players and 
others with whom you compare yourself or compete. 

15. Positive Peer Influence - The adolescent’s best friends model responsible 
behavior. 

16. High Expectations - Both parent(s) and teachers encourage the adolescent to do 
well. 87 


87 Ibid., 92. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE USE OF TIME 



17. Creative Activities - The adolescent spends three or more hours per week in 
lessons or practice in music, theater, or other arts. 

- Hand down a hobby. Teach your adolescent a skill such as quilting, 
carpentry or gardening. 

- Help your adolescents find positive outlets for their creative energy. This 
might include classes, crafts, physical activities, drama, or more. 

- If you played an instrument when you were younger, take a refresher 
course. Then set a good example and practice often. Or join a choir, try out 
for a play, pick up a paintbrush, or write a poem. Share your excitement 
with your adolescent. 

18. Youth Programs - The adolescent spends three or more hours per week in sports, 
clubs, or organizations at school and/or in community organizations. 

- Scouts and other youth groups are great places for adolescents to build 
strong supportive relationships. Explore youth group opportunities. 

- Suggest that your adolescent join a local organization for the summer as a 
counselor or mentor for children. 

- Encourage your teens to be involved in some out-of-school programs or 
activities. If they are interested in options in school, help them identify and 
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oo 

research opportunities in the community. Carefully chosen part-time jobs 

on 

or volunteer situations can also be worthwhile endeavors for them. 

- Many adolescents have an interest in clubs and organizations at school that 
do fundraising for causes worldwide. Encourage their leadership and 
participation. 

19. Religious Community - The adolescent spends one hour or more per week in 
activities in a religious institution. 

- Adapt your religious and spiritual practices to match your adolescent’s 
developmental abilities. 

- Encourage your adolescents to talk about their interpretations of spiritual 
communities or practices even if those practices differ from your own. 
Exposure to different cultures and belief systems can help evaluate and 
define their own. 

- Keep talking and listening to your adolescent, even if they say some things 
about religion or spirituality that worry or disappoint you. 

- Together, read stories and enjoy music and other creative arts that have 
religious or spiritual themes. 

20. Time at Home - The adolescent is out with friends "with nothing special to do" 
two or fewer nights per week. 

- Make sure your adolescent’s time at home is constructive by setting aside 
at least one evening a week as family time. Play games, have a family book 


88 Ibid., 93. 

89 Ibid., 94. 
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club, make dinner together, or go on walks, taking a different route each 


week. 


- Limit their time on TV, computer and video games. Many adolescents 
choose to be active when not glued to the screen. 

- Set aside media-free family time on evenings or weekends. Play games, 
read loud together, toast marshmallows, listen to music, play outside, go on 
an outing, or plan some other enjoyable activity. 

- As much as possible, honor meal-times as “connecting times.” Don’t watch 
TV or stand over the sink as you eat. 

- Many adolescents start dropping activities, wanting to spend more time 
“hanging out.” Be patient but also encourage your adolescent to find 
another activity to try and get involved. 




COMMITMENT TO LEARNING 

Achievement Motivation - The adolescent is motivated to do well in school. 

- You can never "over praise" a child's abilities. The more able a child feels, the 
more likely she or he is to continue pursuing ambitious goals. 

- Use spontaneous rewards with no strings attached. If you expect adolescents to 
work hard and learn new skills, they probably will. Instead of saying “I'll take you 
to the Park if you finish your assignment,” say “You finished your assignment? 
Great! Let's go to the Park to celebrate.” 
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- Set goals together that will motivate your child. Choose goals that are easy, 
simple, and doable. For example, goals could include, "I will raise my hand to 
participate at least one more time a day" or "I will ask my teacher or mom for help 
when I don't understand something." 

- Monitor your teenagers’ stress levels. Some find high school academically 
competitive and can psych themselves out. Others think high school is a waste of 
time and try to do the minimum. Talk about how high school is a key part of your 
adolescent’s life and how he or she can make the most of it. 

School Engagement - The adolescent is actively engaged in learning. 

- Talk with your children about school and learning. Ask them every day what they 
did in school, what they learned; what they like about school, and what they like 
about it. Stay in touch with their school experience. 

- Some adolescents complain of boredom in the classroom. If this is the case, talk 
to your adolescent and his/her teacher about enriching assignments to add more 
challenge. Ask for opportunities that add rigor and depth to your adolescent’s 
education, and look for mentors and tutors who can help the adolescent 
investigate more deeply into subjects that he or she loves. 

- When you talk about school, stay positive. Let your adolescent know that you 
think learning and school are fun and important. 

Homework - The adolescent reports doing at least one hour of homework every school 
day. 
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- Ask neighbors to include their areas of expertise (computers, math, English, arts) 
in a “homework helpers” list to distribute to students. Then encourage students to 
call neighbors when they need specific help. 

- Sit near your adolescents when they're doing homework, and do work of your 
own: write a letter, pay bills, balance your checkbook, or read work-related 
materials. Continue this routine as adolescents become more familiar with routine 
and are able to work alone. 

- Encourage children who participate in afterschool programs to do at least some of 
their homework there so that you have more family time in the evenings. 

- Encourage your adolescents to form study groups with other students when 
appropriate. Help them outline complex materials, and teach them how to read 
and evaluate arguments with a critical eye. 

- When your adolescents ask for help, provide guidance (but don't give them all the 
answers right away). Remember, adolescents only need to do their best, not your 
best. 

Bonding to School - The adolescent cares about her or his school. 

- If you're able, purchase cool T-shirts, caps, sweatshirts, and other school clothing 
that's for sale. Wearing these items helps adolescents show pride in their school. 

- Participate with you your adolescent in service projects, such as food drives, 
conducted by the school. Invite one of your adolescent’s friends to join you. 

- Show that you care about your adolescent’s school. Joined a parent-teacher 
organization, attend conferences and special events, and volunteer in any way you 
can. 
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- Listen to your teenager when he or she complains about school and talks about 
not feeling connected. Is there a specific problem? 

- Don't forget to identify one caring adult at school as your families “ally.” Aim for 
at least five caring adults in your teen's life. 

Reading for Pleasure - The adolescent reads for pleasure three or more hours per week. 

- Bring an adolescent to look for books at garage sales, rummage sales, and 
secondhand stores. 

- Ask adolescents to read to you. Show them that you are excited and proud about 
their progress. 

- Ask a teenager to recommend a favorable book. Read the book and start a 
discussion later about the characters’ values. 

- Give your adolescent books and magazines subscriptions as birthday or holiday 
presents. 

- Make a family ritual to be together in the evening—with the television, cell 
phones, and computers turned off! 

POSITIVE VALUES 

Caring - The adolescent places high value on helping other people. 

Encourage your adolescents to donate coins—their own or ones you give them—to good 

causes. 

- Investigate volunteer opportunities in your community that you and your teen can 
do together, such as stocking food supplies at your local food pantry. 
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- Affirm your teenager when he or she acts in ways that are caring or responsible. 
Teenagers need to hear that you're proud of them and that they are making good 
choices (even when you're not happy with all the choices). 90 

Equality and Social Justice - The adolescent places high value on promoting equality 

and reducing hunger and poverty. 

- Together, choose an organization or group you want to support financially. 

Spends six months saving and then deliver your donations in persons, if possible. 

- Begin teaching your adolescents to think of others who might not have as much as 
they do. Encourage your adolescents to “hand down” items they no longer use to 
charitable organizations. 

- Identify people (past or present) who have worked for social justice. Discuss their 
impact on their community or the world. 

Integrity - The adolescent acts on convictions and stands up for her or his beliefs. 

- Explain to teens that holding onto personal values may result in intolerant or 
belittling responses from their friends or acquaintances. Your support for your 
adolescent is crucial 

Honesty - The adolescents’ "tells the truth even when it is not easy." 

- Asking questions to which you already know the answers ("did you throw that at 
your sister?"), can make teens into liars if they think you might be fooled ("No, I 
dropped it and it hit her.") 

- Live honestly, even when it's "no big deal": return the extra if given too much 
change, play fair, own up to fibs or made-up excuses. 
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- Make it a game to find honesty in advertising. Discuss why companies might 
want to mislead people or hide some information. 

- When your adolescents are honest with you about problems, concerns, or 
sensitive topics, praise them, even if you don't like what you've been told. 
Separate honesty from other issues. 

- Keep in mind that adolescents lie because it seems safer than telling the truth. If 
you suspect your adolescent is lying, try to get at the reason. Say, for example, 
"I'm having a hard time believing this story, did something happen that you're 
afraid to tell me?" Or, "There seems to be more to this than what you are saying, 
what else is bothering you?" 

Responsibility - The adolescent accepts and takes personal responsibility. 

- Don't always bail your adolescents out of trouble. Help them learn from mistakes. 

- Don't nag or rescue your adolescents when they forget to follow through on 
responsibility. Let natural consequences occur (e.g., Adolescents who don't put 
their dirty clothes in the laundry basket run out of clean clothes to wear). 

- Talk about the cost of things you buy and how you make decisions about what to 
spend. 

- If you have a pet, encourage the adolescent to take on more responsibility for pet 
care as he or she matures. If your adolescent is interested in getting a pet, work 
with him or her to do plenty of research on the care needed for the type of animal 
you are considering. 

Restraint - The adolescent believes it is important not to be sexually active or to use 
alcohol or other drugs. 
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- Talk with your adolescents about real life stuff, such as drugs, alcohol, and 
sexuality. Let them know your values and expectations. 

- Talk to you adolescent-boys and girls-about how to prevent pregnancy and 
sexually transmitted diseases. If you don't, you can be sure someone will and they 
may not share your wisdom. 

- Some teens think that all parties have to be unsupervised and involve drinking or 
other illegal activities. Help the adolescent plan fun, “dry” parties at your home or 
another safe location. 

- Don't laugh at or glorify the behavior of people who have had too much to drink, 
even on television or in the movies. 

- Let your teen know it's so important to you that they don't drink, that you will 
always provide a no-questions-asked-at-the time ride home if they end up at a 
party where there is alcohol. 

- Seize opportune moments to talk, such as after watching a movie or show together 
that contains adolescents using alcohol or other illegal substances. 

SOCIAL COMPETENCIES 

Planning and Decision Making - The adolescent knows how to plan ahead and make 
choices. 

- When your adolescent receives long-term school assignments, offer to help them 
plan and make decisions in order to finish on time. 
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- Talk with adolescents and plan ahead by asking "what if" questions. This will 
help them think about what needs to be done and identify possible consequences 
of their decisions. 

- Encourage your teen to get involved in a long-term project (one that involves 
planning and coordination) at school or in the community. 

- Be intentional about letting adolescents make plans for a family party or event. 
Let them help make guest lists, arrange the budget, shuffle food and decorations, 
and determine family members that will help make this event a success. 

- Provides your adolescents with daily planners to help them organize their 
homework assignments, tests, and afterschool activities. 

Interpersonal Competence - The Adolescent has empathy, sensitivity, and friendship 
skills. 

- Remind your adolescents that they need to treat you with respect, such as saying 
please and thank you, acknowledging your presence! 

- Make it a policy to never speak poorly of others in your home. 

- Use active listening with your adolescent: ask good questions and paraphrase 
what they say to make sure you understand, and to show that you empathize with 
what they're saying. 

- Teach your adolescent—to model an explanation—how to use "I" statements to 
express feelings to one another without making accusations, for example: "I feel 
angry when you say that," instead of "you make me so mad, or "you are so 
stupid." 
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- Encourage adolescent to develop friendships of all ages in a number of different 
settings, such as school, a faith community, your neighborhood, or your extended 
family. 

Cultural Competence - Adolescent has knowledge of and comfort with people of 
different cultural/racial/ethnic backgrounds. 

- Pay attention to what you say and how you say it about people, the world, and 
ideas. Your adolescents are learning from you. 

- Teach adolescents that everybody has personal values, even though others may be 
different from their own. 

- Attend cultural events and festivals in your community. If you don't know of any, 
try asking a librarian or calling your local chamber of commerce. 

- When you watch television, see a movie, or play a videogame with your 
adolescent, talk about the subtle messages about diversity. Do all the characters 
look, sound, or dress a certain way? Are there stereotypes that are reinforced or 
dispelled? What's implied about the positive and negative aspects of certain 
characteristics? 

- Encourage your teens to have "multicultural" experiences by visiting museums, 
cultural festivals or centers, congregations, or other places where people of 
common cultures gather. 

Resistance Skills - The adolescent can resist negative peer pressure and dangerous 
situations. 

- Be aware that some young people participate in unhealthy rites of passage 
involving things like hazing, gambling, sexual activity, and substance use. Talk 
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with you adolescents about how their peers mark life changes. Then, together with 
your adolescent, make some positive plans of your own. 

- Peer pressure can be a powerful motivator and becomes more so as your 
adolescent matures. Talk about the importance of thinking for oneself. Encourage 
the adolescent to believe in the value of her or his own good choices. 

- Reinforce nonviolently assistant skills, such as walking away, being assertive 
(although not passive or overly aggressive), and finding someone such as a 
trained peer mediator to help. 

- Teach your adolescent that friends who pressure them to do things they know they 
should do are not true friends at all. Talk about times when you had to let go of a 
friendship that wasn't helpful to you. 

- Affirm your teenagers when they make good choices. They need to hear what 
they're doing right. 

Peaceful Conflict Resolution - The adolescent seeks to resolve conflict nonviolently. 

- Forgive people of all ages when they make mistakes. Teach young people how to 
apologize, and explain, negotiate, and resolve conflicts peacefully when 
relationships run into trouble. 

- If your adolescents hit each other don't chalk it up to kids being kids. Explain why 
it isn't right to hurt someone else and mediate an apology. 

- Teach adolescents about nonviolent resistance by reading about Martin Luther 
King Jr., Gandhi, and other nonviolent leaders. 
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- Know when to tell your adolescent you're sorry. Keep it honest and sincere, 
avoiding the temptation to soothe your own conscious by offering gifts or other 
indulgences unrelated to the situation. 

- Allow family members to leave discussions when they are too angry or upset to 
resolve conflicts peacefully and reasonably. Agree on a time to try again. 



POSITIVE IDENTITY 


Personal Power - The adolescent feels he or she has control over "things that happen to 
me." 


- The most important piece of the self-esteem puzzle is personal power—the sense 
your adolescent gets from knowing they can have an effect on their world. 
Finding ways for your adolescent to set a goal and achieve it is important. 

- Help the adolescent leam to brainstorm and choose solutions to problems so that 
he or she becomes empowered. 

- Adolescents’ personal power (self-esteem) may come from successful teamwork, 
a rewarding service activity, or remembering to do chores without being told. 
Look for ways to identify and recognize your adolescents growing personal 
power. 

- As you watch the teens become more empowered and self-assured, have ongoing 
conversations about new responsibilities this age brings and about your 
confidence in their ability to navigate their expanding world. 
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- Help your adolescent understand what we can and cannot control. For example, 
we can control what we say and do; we can't control what others say or do. 

Self-Esteem - The adolescent reports having a high self-esteem. 

- Talk openly and positively about changes happening in your adolescent’s 
bodies—growth spurts and puberty. When your son's voice began to change 
or your daughter gets her period, celebrate in a way that suits your 
adolescent—perhaps a special dinner or outing. 

- Tell your adolescents how proud you are of them. Be sure to let them know you 
enjoy their company. 

- When teen acne appears, help adolescents explore options of effective treat, such 
as frequent face washing, over-the-counter products, and/or dermatologist 
prescribed medication. 

- Tell your adolescents what's special about them and that your love for them will 
never end. Some parents think adolescents just know these things. They won't 
unless they hear it directly from you. 

Sense of Purpose - The Adolescent reports that "my life has a purpose." 

- Stock your bookshelves with inspiring books about heroes who have made a 
difference in their lives 

- Tell your adolescent about the time when you really messed up and learned from 
it. 

Positive View of Personal Future - The adolescent is optimistic about her or his 

personal future. 
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- Encourage adolescents to spend time in their high school guidance office, reading 
career and college planning materials. 

- Talk to your teenagers about how they feel about themselves and what they 
envision for the future. 

- If your teenager is passionate about animals, encourage him or her to consider 
education or career paths that involve animals when she or he considers post-high 
school opportunities. There are many. 91 

With the assistance of the seven selected members, the Director of the spiritual 
nurturing program through character development was created for adolescents ages 11- 
16 . 


91 This list is an educational tool. Copyright © 1997, 2007 by Search Institute. All rights reserved. 
This chart may be reproduced for educational, noncommercial use only (with this copyright line). No other 
use is permitted without prior permission from Search Institute, 615 First Avenue N.E., Suite 125, 
Minneapolis, MN 55413; 800-888-7828. See Search Institute's Permissions Guidelines and Request Form. 
The following are registered trademarks of Search Institute: Search Institute®, Developmental Assets® and 
Healthy Communities • Healthy Youth®. 
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The Spiritual Nurturing Program 


The ideology of this program is to assist adolescents in believing in themselves as 
vital productive individuals with positive emotions and characteristics that will enhance 
the world around. They must understand that their lives are mental and spiritual as well as 
physical. The adolescent’s character and emotions must be developed through positive 
activities reinforced in a constructive manner through the guidance of the parents 
(guardian), congregation, school, and community. 

It is my opinion that humans believe that the world around them is the cause and 
they themselves are the effect. The intention of this project is to aid adolescents in seeing 
themselves as the cause and the world they live in as the effect. According to Peggy Joy 
Jenkins, “For every physical law, there is a parallel law in mind and spirit. Teaching 
children to work with the spiritual laws, as well as physical ones, will bring them the gift 

92 

of peace, confidence, and joy, which will enable them to weather the storms of life.” 
These lessons will provide adolescents with concrete activities that will nurture their 
spiritual nature and enhance their physical outlook on the world they live. 


92 Peggy Joy Jenkin, Nurturing Spirituality in Children (New York: Beyond Words Publishing, 

2008 ). 
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Lesson 1: The Straw Smile 


Materials: Any kind of drinking straw. 

Instructions: Breathe in. Now put your straw in your mouth, between your teeth; don't 
let it touch the lips. Leave it just like that while I explain what we are doing. This is 
called the straw smile. Stress reduction research shows that if you do this for a full 3 
min., you release endorphins (the feel-good hormones) from the brain cells. Talk to them 
for 3 min. while they keep the straws between their teeth. These endorphins are also 
released when you smile. 

Laughter does so many good things for our bodies. Here are a few: it increases 
oxygen levels in the cells, which gives you energy; it stimulates the immune system of 
the body; and is beneficial for anxiety, insomnia, irritability, depression, asthma, tension, 
migraine headaches, and many other aches and pains. 

Laughter is called internal jogging because it provides a good massage to all 
eternal organs. It might seem silly to hold the straws like this, but noticed that is making 
your face smile; science has shown that even if you don't feel happy, if you hold a smile 
on your face for a while and act happy, you actually to become more happy. 93 

Results: I am a joyful person and laugh often. 


93 Ibid., 98. 
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Lesson 2: The Inside Gives Form to the Outside 


Materials: One or two inflated balloons and three or four balloons that have not been 
blown up (a balloon for each person). 

Instructions: “The Invisible Shapes the Visible” is another name for this lesson. Begin 
by explaining that each balloon represents a person, and that each person is filled with the 
breath of life, just like the balloons are when they are blown up. Suggest that the 
adolescents blow up the balloons by filling them with their breaths of life. Help them to 
see that the air, or life, is in all Balloons and all people. 

People see only the outside of the balloon or the outside of the people, and they 
believe that's the important part. What's really important is what is on the inside, because 
what's on the inside creates the outside. It's the inside that gives form to the balloon. 
Otherwise, it would be limp and useless, like one of the balloons that is still empty. 
Present the balloons that have been blown up. 

We need to know that the insides of others are more important than the outside 
forms. The air inside us is important because it is what gives us life. Our thoughts and 
feelings are also important things that are inside of us. In many ways these things help 
shape us and our experiences. What is most important is the spirit within. 

Continue with the balloon analogy: Can you see that the life, or air, on the inside 
of the balloon is the important part? What happens to the air when you release it from the 
balloon? The adolescents will see that the air rejoins the air outside the balloon. You can 
compare the release of air, or life, to the death of the body. Help the adolescent see that 
there is no real death because the life force rejoins its source, just like the air does, and 
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continues on in a different form. If there have been a recent death in the family, this could 
be a very helpful lesson. 

Results: The adolescent will remember that what's inside people is more important than 
what's outside. 94 

Lesson 3: We Are The Visible Form of The Spirit 

Materials: A bowl of cold water with ice cubes in it. 

Instructions: The ice cubes represent all people, and the water represents the Spirit, the 
invisible power of the universe. Water can take solid form, which is, of course, how we 
get ice. Spirit, which is invisible, can also take form and become visible. We are all 
visible forms of the Spirit, just as ice cubes are another form of water. 

The ice cubes initially came from water rather than the water from the ice cubes. 
We came forth from the unseen to the visible, and just as the ice melts and becomes water 
again, so at the time of the so-called death, we simply lay aside our bodies and our spirits 
return to the Spirit, the so-called invisible. 

When our spirits have returned to the Spirit, we'll be in a world that will be very 
happy, comfortable, and visible. We will simply be in a spiritual body instead of a 
physical body. Everything is energy, but it changes forms, just as water can change from 
liquid to ice or steam. A steaming tea kettle on the stove illustrates this change of form. 

Results: I am a spiritual being in physical form. 95 


94 Ibid., 99. 
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Lesson 4: Our Relationship to Spirit 


Materials: A loaf of bread without slices cut but with pieces of various sizes and shapes 
tom from it. 

Instructions: Give each adolescent a piece of bread. Ask the question, “Do your pieces 
look the same? Even though they are different shapes and sizes, what is the same about 
them? Help them to see that each piece of bread contains identical ingredients. One piece 
does not have more ingredients than the other, same amount of flour and salt, etc. Explain 
that the pieces of bread are just like us. We are made up of the same basic ingredients 
even though our shapes and sizes are different. The loaf of bread represents the Spirit, or 
God. Because the Spirit is everywhere present, it is in each of us. We are all a part of the 
Spirit, and within us the divine qualities of peace, joy, clarity, love, health, order, 
wisdom, power and compassion are present. 

Have a discussion with the adolescents on how this is true for every human being 
that lives in this world. It does not matter what a person looks like or how they are 
shaped, we all have the qualities of the Spirit inside us. But these qualities are well 
hidden on some individuals because they are not familiar with them. We can help those 
individuals by looking for the love, peace, order, health and the goodness we know that is 
in them. We are all a part of the Spirit; there is no separation. 

Results: As a person of the Spirit, I have qualities of the Spirit. 96 

95 Ibid., 100. 

96 Ibid., 101. 
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Lesson 5: Prayer Makes the Day 


Materials: A lightly knitted piece of fabric about six inches four-sided or larger. One 
edge should be tailored and the opposite edge tattered a bit. Optional: a piece of cloth that 
is not tailored and a needle and thread for each adolescent. 

Procedure: Unknown Author: “A day hemmed with prayer is less likely to unravel.” 
Point out that the tailored piece of cloth edge is prevented from unraveling. Pull a loose 
piece of thread from the opposite side to show what can happen to the cloth without being 
tailored. 

The tailored piece of cloth represents prayer, particularly Morning Prayer. The 
fabric is our day. The unraveled edge of the fabric represents the difficulties, 
aggravations, and errors that occur during our day. 

Give examples of the daily prayers associated with your spiritual belief that will 
help you start your day off on a good note. In your prayer include asking for direction 
through the day, encouraging divine order for the day, avowing to be helpful to others, 
and confirming a state of peace and love no matter what happens. Have the adolescents 
memorize a short prayer that is suitable for their age such as The Lord’s Prayer (Judaism 
and Christianity) or the Five Pillars of Faith (Islamic) or “I am a Spirit in action in all I 
think, say, and do today,” or ‘‘The Spirit in me thinks through me, feels through me, and 
acts through me.” Prayer is often thought of as talking to the Spirit (our Creator), and 
meditation as listening to the Spirit. If we are asking for spiritual direction, we must take 

Q7 

time to quiet our minds and listen for answers. 

Results: Prayer starts my day, and I let Spirit lead the way. 

97 Ibid., 102. 
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Lesson 6: The Law of Cause and Effect 


Materials: A rubber band. 

Procedure: The aim of this lesson is to remind us that we will reap what we sow. The 
old adage of “what goes around comes around” is true. Allow the adolescents to observe 
for a few minutes as you put a rubber band around your finger, stretch it, and let it lightly 
snap back. “The law of cause and effect says that what goes out comes back.” Whatever 
you put into the universe, by thought, word, or action, travels back to the central point 
that sent it out. Demonstrate with the rubber band using a friendly thought about someone 
and explain to the adolescents that a friendly thought will return to you. Have them 
choose a critical thought about someone. Pull the rubber band and let it snap back 
indicating that the criticism or negative thought will also return to them. Explain to the 
adolescents that they have a beautiful, creative nature and an ability to choose what 
comes into their lives through their thoughts and feelings. An action is always preceded 
by a thought and a feeling. 

Results: Only good goes from me, and only good comes to me. 98 

Another important aspect of Spiritual Nurturing begins with understanding the 
religious laws associated with each community and its culture. All three religious 
communities takes their laws from their sacred text and traditional practices. The laws 
and customs within the Judaic, Christian, and Islamic communities vary in words but 
have the same basic meanings. The beginning of the program will focus on the most 
prominent laws in each culture as the bases for developing the adolescent’s spirituality. 


98 Ibid., 103. 
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Lesson 7: The Ten Commandments (Judaism & Christianity) 


The Ten Commandments 

1. “I am the LORD your God who brought you out of the land of Egypt, from the 
house of slavery. You shall have no other gods in My presence...” This 
commandment is to be aware that the God of Israel exists absolutely and 
influences all events in the word and that the goal of the redemption from Egypt 
was to become His servants (Rashi). It requires the acknowledgment of the single 
God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and the denial of the existence of false gods 
(Rashi). 

2. “Do not make an image or any likeness of what is in the heavens above...” This 
prohibits the construction or fashioning of “idols” in the likeness of created things 
(beasts, fish, birds, people) and worshipping them (aniconism). It also prohibits 
making an image of the God of Israel for use in worship (see the incident of the 
golden calf). 

3. “Do not swear falsely by the name of the LORD...” This is a prohibition against 
making false oaths in the name of the God of Israel, specifically those which are 
pointless, insincere or never carried out. 

4. “Remember [ zachor ] the Sabbath day and keep it holy” (the version in 
Deuteronomy reads shamor, “observe”).The seventh day of the week is termed 
Shabbat and is holy, just as God ceased creative activity during Creation. The 
aspect of zachor is performed by declaring the greatness of the day ( kiddush ), by 
having three festive meals, and by engaging in Torah study and pleasurable 
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activities. The aspect of shamor is performed by abstaining from productive 
activity ( melachot ) on the Shabbath. 

5. “Honor your father and your mother...” The obligation to honor one's parents is an 
obligation that one owes to God and fulfills this obligation through one's actions 
towards one's parents. 

6. “Do not murder.” Murdering a human being is a capital sin. 

7. “Do not commit adultery.” Adultery is defined as sexual intercourse between a 
man and a married woman who is not his wife. 

8. “Do not steal.” According to the Talmud, this commandment refers to kidnapping 
and not to theft of material property, as theft of property is forbidden elsewhere, 
and it is not a capital offense. In this context it is to be taken as “do not kidnap.” 

9. “Do not bear false witness against your neighbor.” One must not bring a false 
testimony in a court of law or other proceeding. 

10. “Do not covet your neighbor's wife.” One is forbidden to desire and plan how one 
may obtain that which God has given to another. Maimonides makes a distinction 
in codifying the laws between the instruction given here in Exodus (You shall not 
covet) and that given in Deuteronomy (You shall not desire), according to which 
one does not violate the Exodus commandment unless there is a physical action 
associated with the desire, even if this is legally purchasing an envied object. 
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Lesson 8: The Five Pillars 


Shahada 

Shahadah is a saying professing monotheism and accepting Muhammad 
as God's messenger. The shahadah is a set statement normally recited in Arabic: (ashadu 
an) la ilaha ilia l-Lahu (wa ashhadu 'anna) Muhammadan rasulu l-Lahi "(I profess that) 
there is no god except God and (I profess that) Muhammad is the Messenger of God." 
Also, it is said that when dying one should recite this declaration of faith. In Azaan (call 
to prayer) it is recited. When a person wishes to convert religions they should recite this 
affirmation and believe in it. 

Salat 

The prayer hall of the Mosque of Uqba also called the Great Mosque of Kairouan (in 
Tunisia); performing the prayer or Salat is one of the five pillars of Islam. Salat is the 
Islamic prayer. Salat consists of five daily prayers: Fajr. Dhuhr, Asr, Maghrib , and 
Isha'a. Fajr is performed before the light of dawn, Dhuhr is performed when the sun 
starts to decline from its zenith, Asr is performed in the afternoon, Maghrib is the sunset 
prayer, and Isha'a is the evening prayer. Each prayer consists of a certain amount of 
raka 'at. A prayer either consists of two, three, or four rakaat. All of these prayers are 
recited while facing the Ka'bah in Mecca. Muslims must wash themselves before prayer, 
this washing is called Wudu. The prayer is accompanied by a series of set positions 
including; bowing with hands on knees, standing, prostrating and sitting in a special 
position (not on the heels, nor on the buttocks, with the toes pointing away from Mecca), 
usually with one foot tucked under the body. 
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Sawm 


Muslims traditionally break their fasts in the month of Ramadan with dates (like those 
offered by this date seller in Kuwait City), as was the recorded practice (Sunnah) of 
Muhammad. Three types of fasting (Sawm) are recognized by the Qur'an: Ritual fasting 
is compensation for repentance (both from sura Al-Baqara), and ascetic fasting (from Al- 
Ahzab). Ritual fasting is an obligatory act during the month of Ramadan. Muslims must 
abstain from food, drink, and sexual intercourse from dawn to dusk during this month, 
and are to be especially mindful of other sins. Fasting is necessary for every Muslim that 
has reached puberty. The fast is meant to allow Muslims to seek nearness to God, to 
express their gratitude to and dependence on him, atone for their past sins, and to remind 
them of the needy. During Ramadan, Muslims are also expected to put more effort into 
following the teachings of Islam by refraining from violence, anger, envy, greed, lust, 
profane language, gossip and to try to get along with fellow Muslims better. In addition, 
all obscene and irreligious sights and sounds are to be avoided. Fasting during Ramadan 
is obligatory, but is forbidden for several groups for whom it would be very dangerous 
and excessively problematic. These include pre-pubescent children, those with a medical 
condition such as diabetes, elderly people, and pregnant or breastfeeding women. 
Observing fasts is not permitted for menstruating women. Other individuals for whom it 
is considered acceptable not to fast are those who are ill or traveling. Missing fasts 
usually must be made up for soon afterward, although the exact requirements vary 
according to circumstance. 
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Zakat 


Zakat or alms-giving is the practice of charitable giving by Muslims based on 
accumulated wealth, and is obligatory for all who are able to do so. It is considered to be 
a personal responsibility for Muslims to ease economic hardship for others and eliminate 
inequality. Zakat consists of spending 2.5% of one's wealth for the benefit of the poor or 
needy, including slaves, debtors and travelers. A Muslim may also donate more as an act 
of voluntary charity ( sadagah ) , rather than to achieve additional divine reward. There are 
two main types of Zakat. First, there is the kajj, which is a fixed amount based on the cost 
of food that is paid during the month of Ramadan by the head of a family for himself and 
his dependents. Second, there is the Zakat on wealth, which covers money made in 
business, savings, income, and so on. In current usage Zakat is treated as a 2.5% 
collection on most valuables and savings held for a full lunar year, as long as the total 
value is more than a basic minimum known as nisab (3 ounces (85.05 g)). As of 2 July 
2010, nisab is approximately $3,275 or an equivalent amount in any other currency. 

Many Shi'ites are expected to pay an additional amount in the form of a khums tax, which 
they consider to be a separate ritual practice. 

There are four principles that should be followed when giving the Zakat: 

1. The giver must declare to God his intention to give the Zakat. 

2. The Zakat must be paid on the day that it is due. 

3. Payment must be in kind. This means if one is wealthy then he or she needs to pay 
2.5% of their income. If a person does not have much money, then they should 
compensate for it in different ways, such as good deeds and good behavior toward 
others. 

4. The Zakat must be distributed in the community from which it was taken. 
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Hajj 


The route the pilgrims take during the Hajj in Mecca, Saudi Arabia. The Hajj is a 
pilgrimage that occurs during the Islamic month of Dhu al-Hijjah to the holy city of 
Mecca, and derives from an ancient Arab practice. Every able-bodied Muslim is obliged 
to make the pilgrimage to Mecca at least once in their lifetime if he or she can afford it. 
When the pilgrim is around 10 km (6.2 mi) from Mecca, he must dress in Ihram clothing, 
which consists of two white sheets. Both men and women are required to make the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. After a Muslim makes the trip to Mecca, he/she is known as a 
hajj/hajja (one who made the pilgrimage to Mecca). The main rituals of the Hajj include 
walking seven times around the Kaaba, touching the Black Stone, traveling seven times 
between Mount Safa and Mount Marwah, and symbolically stoning the Devil in Mina. 
The pilgrim, or the haji, is honoured in their community. Islamic teachers say that the 
Hajj should be an expression of devotion to God, not a means to gain social standing. The 
believer should be self-aware and examine their intentions in performing the pilgrimage. 
This should lead to constant striving for self-improvement. A pilgrimage made at any 
time other than the Hajj season is called an Umrah, and while not mandatory is strongly 
recommended. Also, they make a pilgrimage to the holy city of Jerusalem in their alms 
giving feast. 

The implementation of these laws into the daily lives of the adolescent will serve 
as one of the basic components in nurturing the spirit. 
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Lesson 9: The Dress Code in the Judaic Tradition 


The question of why some Jews dress in the long black coats and the hats? Why 
the long side locks? Why do Jewish women wear wigs or turbans? It is because all of 
their fashion reflects a Torah-true life. This means that it is possible to exhibit in public 
articles of clothing and a manner of wearing a beard which illustrate that the wearer seeks 
to follow the commands of the Torah respecting hair style and religious symbolism. Let 
us begin with Leviticus 19:27. There is of course no book in the Torah called Leviticus. 
The true name of the third book of Moses is Vayikro, which means “and he called”. 

These are the three words with which the book begins. Chapter 19:27 of that book may 
be translated: “Do not round the corner of your head, neither shall you destroy the comers 
of your beard.” There are other exclusions concerning the shaving of hair so that an 
orthodox (straight belief) or Torah true Jew wears long sideburns known as Payot Harosh 
or, in Yiddish, Payes. Shaving or trimming the beard is not allowed on Holy Days, 
particularly on Shabbat, which is the Holiest Day in Judaism. The use of a straight razor 
is also forbidden so that in the past Jewish men used depilatory (an agent in a mild liquid 
or cream form for temporarily removing unwanted hair from the body) while now electric 
razors may be used. Some pious (Chassidic) Jews wear long side locks because they 
interpret the law to mean that one may not shave the temple at all. In addition to the 
influence of Torah on appearance, there are those Jews who wear a beard and sideburns 
because they want to appear Jewish. This means that those Jews who display Jewish 
hairstyles and clothes attain validation in the same fashion as those who wear a uniform 
or those who display a symbol such as “Roc Wear” or a cross on their lapel. The 
presentation which Jews promote leads to the “looking glass self.” What they wear, what 
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they say, how they confront others is reflected in the manner which others exhibit toward 
them. Hence, the “looking glass” self. Therefore, the Jew who wears a distinctively 
Jewish form of attire seeks to be treated as a Jew. Jews are not the only ones to wear 
beards and ear locks and black clothes. Some fundamentalist Christians do this also such 
as the Amish; they wear black clothes and beards. It is their tradition. So why do some 
Jews wear black clothes? In part because the medieval church and state demanded that 
Jews wear black at all times. The European countries generally decreed so-called 
“sumptuary” laws (The Latin word sumere refers to spending or consuming). These laws 
required each social class in the feudal system to wear clothes appropriate to their rank. 
Hence, the upper class wore gaudy clothes of many colors and ornamented profusely. By 
law, Jews were non-persons and had to wear black clothes so they could be identified at 
once. The Jews also had to wear a yellow armband or star or other mark. This was 
abandoned in the eighteenth century but re-instituted by the European killers during the 
years 1933-1945. Black clothes are also known to Jews as a symbolic expression divrai 
yirah shomayim, which means “fearing heaven”. To some Jews life is very serious and 
the Jew is always conscious of his relationship to God. Therefore black is worn to avoid 
thoughtlessness and place distance between the wearer and everyone else. 

Orthodox Jews also wear a prayer belt called a g*rtel in German or Yiddish. This 
belt is to indicate that the wearer separates his upper body from his lower body as the 
head is the location of all that is inspired while our bottom serves lesser purposes. Many 
orthodox Jewish men also wear a black hat and some wear a streimel, i.e. a fur lined hat. 
The hat style may vary according to the European origin of a Chassidic sect. Therefore, 
Lithuanians may wear a different head covering than Galicians, although all will wear a 
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skull cap all day. The wearing of the skull cap, also known as a kip pa or yarmulka, shows 
respect for God, who is thought to live in heaven above us. Hence we separate ourselves 
from the divine presence by wearing a hat or cap at all times. 

Today, Jewish clothing has entered the non-Jewish world. This is particularly true 
of the clothing worn by Christian priests. The Tallit, or prayer shawl, is called a stola by 
R.C. priests, using the Latin word. The entire Christian priestly outfit is derived from the 
description of the clothes worn by the Jewish priests at the time the Temple stood in 
Yerushalayim. In short, Jewish clothing is being used by others to celebrate their religion. 
According to some Jews, Muslims are entirely indebted to them for their religious clothes 
and in fact their scriptures and their food laws. 

Chassidic women especially those of Hungarian decent may often be seen 
wearing a white apron on Shabbat, while the modem orthodox may avoid wearing 
sneakers and other sport wear (Jeans and the like) and adorn more formal attire. . In 
modern times, some women, mainly affiliated with the Reform and Conservative 
movements, wear a kippah. The Sheitel (pronounced Shi-tel or Shay-tel) is a wig worn by 
Orthodox married Jewish women in compliance with the covering head requirement, 
related to the modest dress standard called tzeniut. Orthodox Jewish law requires married 
women to cover their hair, and wigs, caps, turbans, kerchiefs, scarves are all acceptable. 
Tzniut in Hebrew means Modesty. Orthodox Judaism requires men and women to 
practice modesty of dress. This requirement is understood in all orthodox tradition; 
however the standards vary as does the strictness and adherence. In Charedi, ultra¬ 
orthodox communities the men generally wear long pants usually black and often long 
shirts (mostly white) and women wear long-sleeve blouses and ankle-length dresses, and 
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the color schemes are more subdued and sedate (no hot pinks). The length of sleeves, 
dresses, and head covering varies. 

Broadly generalizing, the description between Shabbat and Daily wardrobes are 
more pronounced in communities that adhere strictly to their beliefs system, religiously 
speaking. For example, a Chassidic young or old man will never be caught wearing 
sandals on Shabbat, while a modem orthodox male are more laidback. 

Lesson 10: Why Do People Wear the Hijab? 

Muslim woman wear a burqa, a garment that covers a woman completely. Muslim 
women are often associated with the practice of hijab, or veiling, which is the covering of 
a body (except the face and hands) with cloth to instill a sense of modesty. However, 
hijab is not a universal Islamic practice, as many Muslim women do not practice hijab, 
according to Muslim Culture Magazine's website. Belief behind the hijab is that men 
cannot judge a woman's appearance if she's covered, according to Islam. The focus will 
instead be on a woman's character, morals and personality. 

Quran and Hadith 

The Quran does not require women to be covered but urges them to dress and act 
modestly, according to an Emory University website. Based on Muhammad's beliefs, the 
Hadith of Sahih Bu kk ari document has verses that refer to covering, such as "My Lord 
agreed with me ('Umar) in three things ... and as regards the veiling of women, I said “O 
Allah's Apostle! I wish you ordered your wives to cover themselves from the men 
because good and bad ones talk to them." 99 


"Emery University, “Women, Islam, and Hijab,” http://www.english.emory.edu/Bahri/Veil.html. 
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History 

Veiling began among upper-class urban women in countries such as Syria, Persia 
and Iraq. Women in rural areas traditionally did not wear hijab. Also, the veiling tradition 
is thought to have started when Muslims became associated with people and cultures of 
Byzantine lands. Upper-class urban women, although Christian, practiced veiling in 
Byzantium to show off status and financial means. 

Definitions 

The hijab is composed of different levels. A burqa covers a woman entirely. She 
is able to see through meshlike cloth, according to Muslim Culture Magazine. Scarves 
cover hair only, and a chado is a cloak-like garment. An abaya covers everything but the 
hands, feet and face, and a niqab covers the face. Muslim women in hijab need to cover 
themselves only in public. They are not required to wear a veiling inside their homes 
around their husbands, brothers, fathers or uncles, according to Islam for Today. 
Required Wear 

For the most part, it's left up to a woman whether she wants to wear hijab, 
although some Muslim-dominated countries—such as Iran, Kuwait and Saudi Arabia— 
require women to cover themselves in some fashion, according to Muslim Culture 
Magazine. Taliban rulers in Afghanistan require women to wear the burqa. Muslim 
countries that do not require women to wear veilings include Jordan, Morocco, Pakistan, 
Lebanon, Indonesia, Syria, Turkey, Tunisia and Egypt. 
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Fun Fact 


Women are not the only ones who wear hijabs. The Tuareg Muslims of Algerian 
Sahara also practice veiling. These practicing Muslim men are required to wear an indigo 
veil over their faces while they are in public. The veil's purpose is to hide their thoughts 
from enemies and to also hide their desires of women they pass in the street. 

Lesson 11: How to Choose Whether or not to Wear the Hijab 

The hijab is a head scarf worn by Muslim women. There are many different views 
regarding this headwear. Some believe that all Muslim women must wear it as a symbol 
of their religion. More liberal Muslims say that women may choose to wear it out of 
respect for their religious beliefs. 

Instructions: 

1. Determine whether you think that the hijab is liberating or restricting to women 
when choosing whether to wear a hijab. Decide, based on your conclusion, if this 
is what you want for yourself. 

2. Figure out if you can deal with the curiosity that wearing a hijab will create 
among the public. Be prepared for stares, genuinely curious questions, and even 
some inappropriate ones. 

3. Make your decision and stick with it. If you choose to wear a hijab, wear it 
wholeheartedly and properly. It means you must not show your hair or wear tight 
or fitted clothes. Keep the hijab on in front of all males who aren't related to you. 

4. Decide if you'd like to wear a hijab in the traditional sense or in a more modem, 
fashionable way. Traditionally the hijab is long, right over the bust, and in a dark 
color. The modern way allows for experimentation in colors and even how the 
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hijab is worn. It can be worn tied around the head, fully covering the hair, but 
allowing the ears to be exposed so the woman can wear long earrings that dangle. 
Lesson 12: How to Respect Muslim Culture and Beliefs 

Many Americans (and other outsiders) generally misunderstand the culture and 
beliefs of the Muslim religion. Not all practicing Islamic sects follow the exact same set 
of beliefs, and it is usually the more inhumane or discriminatory practices that are 
publicized heavily. You should respect different religions, including Muslim, no matter 
how different they may be from your own. 

Things You Need to Know: 

- Learn the basic principles of the Muslim faith, whether you read the Qur'an in its 
entirety or study its passages online. Keep an open mind as you try to gain an 
understanding of the general beliefs. 

- Recognize the differences between the Islamic sects. There are several different 
sets of beliefs within the Muslim religion. Some of these people have chosen to 
interpret the Qur'an to cause harm in the name of religion. Do not blame every 
Muslim for the beliefs of a few. 

- Stop discriminating against people simply because of their clothing. Different 
cultures ask men and women to cover themselves, which makes them stand out in 
public places. You should never judge a person simply because of modest 
coverings. 

- Avert your eyes to avoid staring at a Muslim woman in public. It is a form of 
indecency to "check out" an Islamic woman. You should treat all women with 
respect regardless of their religion. 
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- Allow concessions for modesty. In the Muslim culture, woman may not remove 
certain garments, which means it may be necessary to allow a bending of the rules 
or dress code so that she may wear a head covering. 

- Avoid being in the room with an Islamic woman alone if you are a man. There 
should always be another female in the room to avoid the look of impropriety. 

- Wear modest clothing when visiting Muslim countries, especially places of 
worship or of cultural significance. At the very least, women should cover their 
heads with a scarf, but you should leave the shorts and tank tops at home as well. 

- Respect Muslim holidays and prayer time. Each Muslim must perform the five 
daily prayers. Do not interrupt a prayer. This is a key part of the culture, which 
allows practitioners to think of seeking God's guidance and forgiveness 
throughout the day. 

Lesson 13: How to Greet a Muslim Woman & Man: Greeting Muslims politely is a 
sign of cultural sensitivity. 

The relationships between Muslims and Americans have been strained in recent 
years by the events that have happened around the world. It is important to treat Muslims 
that you meet as individuals. Be sensitive to their feelings and greet them in a way that is 
culturally significant to them. It is polite to know how to act around people of a different 
culture and how to treat them with the utmost respect. When greeting Muslims, you 
should: 

1. Say “Salamalaikum,” which literally means “peace be upon you.” If you have 
been greeted with this phrase, you may want to say “Valaikum-salam” which 
means “peace be upon you as well,” in return. 
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2. Shake hands with a Muslim man you are greeting. Don't pull away quickly. U.S. 
and Muslim cultures differ on how long physical contact should be maintained, so 
extend the handshake a bit longer than you normally would. A handshake is a 
comforting gesture to Muslims. 

3. Don't be alarmed if your Muslim friend kisses you on both cheeks, even if you are 
both males. This is often done between good friends and is seen as a sign of 
affection. 

4. Greet Muslim women with words only. There should be no physical contact 
between two people of the opposite sex. A Muslim woman who is accustomed to 
American culture may offer a handshake. In this case, it is acceptable to return the 
gesture. 
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Lesson 14: Who Am I Really? 


Learning Objective: To help the adolescent understand the various roles they will play 
in different settings. 

Procedure: 

1. Adolescents will complete the following statements: 

- My parents think I am_ 

- My best friend thinks I am_ 

- My school counselor thinks I am __ 

- A stranger’s first impression of me might be_ 

2. The adolescent will discuss similarities and differences in their views. 

Question: What do you need to do to become the kind of person you want to 
be? 100 


100 Marjorie Jacobs, Blossom Turk, and Elizabeth Horn, Building A Positive Self-Concept: 113 
Activities for Adolescents (Portland, Maine: J. Weston Walch, Publishers), 1997. 
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Lesson 15: Where Do I Stand? 


Learning Objective: To assist adolescents in defining what they value and why. 

Procedure: 

- Each adolescent participating has a card with their name on it. 

- Place a long, straight line horizontally across a bulletin board (construction paper, 
thick yarn). 

- Adolescents brainstorm a list of conflicts in their lives. 

- On a 9”x 12” paper, write one value or conflict; on another paper, write the 
opposite of that. Pin these at either end of the horizontal line. 

- Invite adolescents to pin their name cards along the line indicating their value 
judgment of the situation. 

- Adolescents will write a paragraph defining their positions. 

- Discuss the positions without judgment with the entire group. 

Examples: 

No lateness counted_3 lateness = 1 absence 

Curfew_No Curfew 101 


Ibid., 105. 
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Lesson 16: How Do You Feel? 


Learning Objective: To help adolescents understand their emotional reactions to 
different situations. 

Procedure: Complete the statements below. Discuss the two questions at the end of the 
statements. 

- When I’m proud of myself, I_ 

- I love __ 

- Iam afraid of __ 

- I’m embarrassed when_ 

- I hate._ 

- Iam happiest when_ 

- I am worried when_ 

- In my free time, I like to __ 

- Someone who means the most to me is __ 

- In school, I do best when_ 

- I need to work harder in_ 

Questions: 

- What did you find out about yourself? 

102 

- What do you need to do more of to feel good about yourself? 


102 Ibid., 106. 
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Lesson 17: If I Had Three Wishes... 


Learning Objective: To help adolescents become aware of how they feel about 
themselves now. To help adolescents relate self-concept to lifestyle values. 

Procedure: Have adolescents complete the worksheet and share their answers in group 
discussion. 

Becoming more aware of how you feel about yourself now, and how your self- 
concept is related to your lifestyle values. 

- If you could wish for a special talent, what would it be? 

- If you could wish for a change in how you look, what would you wish for today? 

- If you could wish for a monthly income, how much would it be? 

- In rank order your wishes with number one being the most important wish for 
you. 

- What does your choice tell you about: 

A. How you are feeling about yourself right now? 

B. What do you want in the future? 103 

Lesson 18: Food For Thought 

Learning Objective: To understand six of the most important words or phrases in the 
English Language beginning with number six. 

- I was wrong - please forgive me. 

- You did a good job. 


103 Ibid., 107. 
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- What is your opinion? 

- Can I help you? 

- Thank-You. 

- You. The least important Word is: I. 

Lesson 19: Growing in God’s Word 

Learning Objective: To assist adolescents in understanding how each religious 
community expresses the same spiritual connections from their sacred text. The following 
passages are taken from the New Testament, Romans 12: 16-21 but is witnessed in the 
Torah and Qur’an. 

[16] Live in and with each other: Don't be arrogant, but be friendly to humble people. 
Don't think that you are smarter than you really are. 

[17] Don't pay people back with evil for the evil they do to you. Focus your thoughts on 
those things that are considered noble. 

[18] As much as it is possible, live in peace with everyone. 

[19] Don't take revenge, dear friends. Instead, let God's anger take care of it. After all, 
Scripture says, "I alone have the right to take revenge. I will pay back, says the Lord." 

[20] But, "if your enemy is hungry, feed him. If he is thirsty, give him a drink. If you do 
this, you will make him feel guilty and ashamed." 

[21] Don't let evil conquer you, but conquer evil with good. 

The adolescents will discuss these quotes from their sacred text and compare them to 
those in the Torah and Qur’an. 
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Lesson 20: Do I Gotta? 


Learning Objective: To define the difference between duties and obligations in the 
adolescents’ life. 

Procedure: Define duties and obligations for adolescents. Discuss and give examples 
until the meanings are clear. 

Duty: Something you do on a regular basis. 

Obligation: Something you agree to do. The agreement is usually with another 
person or group. 

- Have adolescents divide a piece of paper in half lengthwise and label the top left 
“Duties” and the top right “Obligations.” 

- Give adolescents time to list as many of each as they can think of. 

- Discuss items on their list and why they place them where they did. 

- Have adolescents cover the original list, and take a few minutes to think over their 
lives, families, and school. Have them rewrite the list. 

- Compare the two lists. What happened to the second list and why? 104 

Lesson 21: My Pluses and Minuses 

Learning Objective: To assist adolescents identify their positive and negative traits. 


104 Ibid., 108. 
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Procedure: Adolescents will fill out the following worksheet and check those items that 
apply to them. The participants will discuss whether some of the words are positive or 
negative. Some may view certain words differently. 


Word List: 


happy 

nervous 

good talker 

slow 

calm 

good writer 

smart 

successful 

quiet 

good 

failure 

intelligent 

dumb 

brave 

bored 

funny 

lonely 

fearful 

shy 

generous 

healthy 

friendly 

jealous 

sick 

good student 

comfortable 

different 

sad 

guilty 

accepted 

kind 

alone 

good-looking 

strong 

well-liked 

dull 

weak 

too thin 

talented 

lazy 

beautiful 

interested 

_ u g'y _ 

nice 

responsible 

handsome 

angry 

hard worker 

worried 

bad 

too fat 

clumsy 

feelings hurt easily 

Other 


How many items checked above would you rate as: 
Positive attitude_ 
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Negative attitude_? 105 

Lesson 23: See Me As I Want To be Seen 

Learning Objective: To increase adolescents’ awareness of self-concept by seeing 
themselves as others see them. 

Procedure: 

Have adolescents list three words 

- a close friend might use to describe them 

- their parents might use to describe them. 

- their teacher might use to describe them. 

- they would like people to choose to describe them. 

Ask adolescents if there is a difference between how they see themselves and how others 
see them. 

Ask adolescents what they would do to have others see them as they want to be seen. 106 

Lesson 24: Why Are You So Special? 

Learning Objective: To help adolescents identify with a person they admire and respect. 

Procedure: 

- Ask adolescents to think of a person they admire. This person might be a family 
member, a friend, or celebrity. 

105 Ibid., 109. 

106 Ibid., 110. 
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- Have each adolescent write the answers to these questions: 

A. Who is this person, and what do you admire about this person? 

B. What makes this person so special to you? 

C. What characteristics of this person would you like to have? List 
them. 

107 

- Divide adolescents into small group to share their answers with each other. 

Lesson 25: Self-Concept 

Learning Objective: To help the adolescent become aware of their values and self- 
concept. 

Procedure: Have adolescents fill out worksheet. Discuss their responses as a group. 

Self-Concept Completions: 

- All the beliefs we have about ourselves help to make up 

our_ 

- Some of the people who contribute to the formation of our self-concept are: 

A. 

B. 

C. 

- We can help others to have a better self-concept by: 

D. Encouraging them with our positive words. 

E. Listening to them when they talk to us. 

F. Complimenting them when it is appropriate. 

107 Ibid., 111. 
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G. Being friendly toward them. 

H. All of the above. 108 

Lesson 26: Success without Competition 

Learning Objective: To make adolescents aware of ways to measure success without 
comparing themselves with others. 

Procedure: 

- Have adolescents take a few minutes to think about the concept of “success.” 

- Brainstorm on the chalkboard a list of criteria that society uses to judge success. 

- Determine which of those criteria gauge success by comparing a person with 
others. 

- Have the adolescents list on paper three ways they can judge their own success or 
improvements without comparing themselves with others. 

- These lists can be shared anonymously with the group or be a basis for a bulletin 
board display. 109 

Lesson 27: “Gee, I’m Dumb in Math” 

Learning Objective: To assist adolescents in seeing the relationship between self-talk, 
emotions, and behavior. To have adolescents experience the feelings that result from 
negative or positive talk. 

Procedure: 

- Share the following diagram with the adolescents on the chalkboard: 

108 Ibid., 112. 

109 Ibid., 113. 
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Event/Situation 


Self-talk 


Feeling 


Behavior/Reaction 


- Ask adolescents to guess at the meaning of the diagram - allow group discussion. 

- Establish that: 

A. An event or situation occurs, such as getting an F on a test. 

B. Asa result of the event, we tell ourselves about ourselves. For example, 
“Gee I’m dumb in math.” 

C. Asa result of that negative self-talk, we feel sad, dumb, or incompetent. 

D. As a result of these negative feelings, we develop a “What’s the use?” 
feeling, don’t study for the next test, and earn another F grade. 

- Help the adolescents establish the “feel” of feelings, by recognizing the actions 
that could occur if the self-talk were positive: “Gee, I sure messed that test up. I’ll 
have to listen more carefully, ask for help, study harder, and get my grade up next 
time.” Positive self-talk will leave the adolescent feeling hopeful, in control of 
life, and motivated to try harder and ask for assistance. 

- Have adolescents individually or in small groups write self-talk scripts for 
situations they confront frequently. 110 

Lesson 28: Think Positively 

Learning Objective: To assist the adolescent in identifying the benefits of negative 
situations and to develop positive attitudes to cope with those situations. 

Procedure: 

- Form a group with five adolescents. 

110 Ibid., 114. 
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- Assign two topics from the list below. 

- The group has to plan strategies for positively coping with each situation. 

- Share strategies with other participants. 

Topics: 

- You got a disappointing grade on a test, lower than you thought it was going to 
be. 

- Your parents fought before you left for school. 

- You were grounded last night. 

- Your best friend has moved away. 

- Your boy/girlfriend has told you he/she does not want to date you anymore. 

- Your favorite pet died. 

- Someone close to you died. 

- Your mother has started drinking too much again. 

- You did not make the team or club. 

- Your best friend got busted for selling drugs. 111 
Lesson 29: Getting To Know Yourself Through Writing 

Learning Objective: To provide writing experiences that help adolescents develop self- 
awareness. 

Procedure: 

- Choose one of the topics listed below. 

- Allow the adolescents 10 min. from riding on the chosen topic. 

111 Ibid., 115. 
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- Ask the adolescents to scan their writing and circle words or phrases that they 
like. 

- Have the adolescents share their favorite words or phrases with the other 
participants. 

Topics: 

- What would you do if you won one million dollars? 

- What do you feel is special about your favorite season? 

- How does your favorite food make you feel? 

- What qualities you value most in your friends? 

- What would you do if you alarm clock went off one hour early? 

- The century you would most like to have lived in. 

- A famous person you admire most. 

- The adult in your life you admire most. 

- The friend you admire most. 

- The country you would really like to visit. 

- The color you really dislike. 

- If you could be an animal, the one you would choose to be and why? 

- What you wish for your friends. 

1 1 9 

- Imagine how the decisions you are making now will affect your future. 

Activities 

1. Rituals 

112 Ibid., 116. 
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Motivation: A ritual is a special activity that is done for a meaningful purpose, often 


with the intended results that the participant is somehow changed or different at the end. 
Rituals take place within families, in civic society, as part of faith traditions, and as part 
of our everyday lives. Some we carry out individually and privately, some in groups. 

Directions: Have you participated in a ritual that was meaningful to your life? If yes, 
draw three vertical ovals (000) in a row and use them to describe it. In the oval on the 
left, write a few words that describe who or how you were before the ritual; in the oval in 
the middle, write the name of the ritual and some of the details about the ceremony - who 
was there, where it took place, what objects were used, what was done- and in the oval on 
the right, describe what was different about you after the ritual was completed. If you 
have not participated in a ritual that was meaningful for you, imagine a ritual that you 
would find meaningful and describe that. 

2. I Will Live Forever 

Instructions: The title of this activity is an exclamation by the character Colin in the 
book The Secret Garden , by British author Frances Hodgson Burnett, when he has 
become convinced that he could get well from his long illness. The following excerpt 
begins the chapter that immediately follows Colin's excited announcement: 


One of the strange things about living in the world is that it is only now 
and then one is quite sure one is going to live forever and ever and ever. 
One knows it sometimes when one gets up at the tender solemn dawn-time 
and goes out and stands alone and throws one's head far back and looks up 
and up and watches the pale sky slowly changing and flushing, and 
marvelous unknown things happening, until the East almost makes one cry 
out and one's heart stands still at the strange unchanging Majesty of the 
rising of the sun-which has been happening every morning for thousands 
and thousands and thousands of years. One knows it then for a moment or 
so. And one knows it sometimes when one stands by oneself in the woods, 
a sunset, and the mysterious deep gold stillness slanting through and under 
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the branches seems to be saying slowly again and again something one 
cannot quite hear, however much one tries. Then sometimes the immense 
quiet of the dark blue at night with millions of stars waiting and watching 
makes one sure; and sometimes a sound of far-off music makes it true; and 

113 

sometimes a look in someone's eyes. 

Has there ever been a time when you have been quite sure you were going to live for ever 
and ever? What thoughts and feelings does reading this excerpt provoke in you? Write a 
paragraph on a point about your responses. Share your thoughts and words with one other 
person. 

3. Sacred Spaces 

Instructions: Write a description of a place you have been or would like to visit that you 
think of as a sacred place. It could be a home altar, a place of worship, a shrine, or a 
special place in nature, among other things. Include details (appearance, colors and 
sounds) and describe what makes that place sacred to you. If you've already been there, 
tell what you did and how you felt while you were there. If it's a place you want to visit, 
describe what you imagine doing and feeling while there. The participants will divide 
into pairs and discuss their sacred place with a partner. 

4. Stand Up For What You Believe 

Instructions: Choose one person to be the reader of the group, while the rest of the group 
stands up. The reader should indicate for the group that one side of the room is for yes, 
the other side for no, and the space in between is for the continuum of believing whatever 
or being unsure, or if you wish to pass. The reader will then read one of the statements 
below, and the group members will move to the part of the room that indicates their level 
of agreement with or belief in the statement. The reader may ask one or two people to 

113 Frances Hodgson Burnett, The Secret Garden (New York: Oxford University Press), 2000. 
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explain why they've chosen to stand in a certain place; allow discussion among the group 
members, reminding them if necessary that the purpose is to discover the range of 
personal beliefs rather than to argue or debate them. However it is okay for people to 
move to a different position if they find that the discussion changes their minds about a 
topic. 

Belief Statements: 

- People understand the sacred best when they are outside in nature. 

- God helps those who help themselves. 

- Self-discipline is necessary for living a spiritual life. 

- A person can be spiritual without being religious. 

- Being spiritual helps you to be healthier. 

- We are spiritual beings when we are bom. 

- No one can know for sure what will happen when we die; it's a mystery. 

- If you are a truly spiritual person, you are concerned about the environment, 
endangered species, and taking care of the Earth. 

- It is more difficult for people in poverty to be spiritual. 

- There are many gods and goddesses to whom people can pray for help. 

- A person can't be really spiritual unless they've gone through hard times. 

- The most important thing in life is to serve others. 

- People don't live just one life, they live many lives. 

- Strong religious beliefs have been the cause of many conflicts, even wars, in the 
world. 
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- You can be an ethical, caring person even if you're not spiritual. 

At the end of this activity, ask how it felt to physically stand up and share some of your 
views on these statements. Ask: did any of you change your beliefs in the course of the 
discussions? Do you feel more clarity about your own beliefs after participating in this 
activity? 

5. How Shall We Live? 

Instructions: Walt Whitman was an American poet who lived from 1819 to 1892. Take a 
few moments to read the excerpt below from the pre-face to Walt Whitman's poem 
Leaves of Grass. 

The theme is filled with mottos telling what Whitman thought people should do to live a 
good life. 

This is what you should do: love the Earth and Sun and the animals, 
despise riches, give alms to everyone that asks, stand up for the stupid and 
crazy, devote your income and labor to others, hate tyrants, argue not 
concerning God, have patience and indulgence toward the people, take off 
your hat to nothing known or unknown or to any man or number of men... 
Re-examine all you have been told at school or church or in any book, 
dismiss what insults your own soul, and your very flesh shall be a great 

114 “ ^ 

point. 

With a pen or pencil, underline the things Whitman says "you shall do" that align with 
your values and beliefs and put a question mark by those things that do not align with 
your values and beliefs. Then look again and circle the mottos that you live by. Talk 
about which of these mottos you try to live by, and what other mottos you would include 
in your own sense of meaning and purpose in life. 

6. Assess Your Stress 

114 Walt Whitman, Leaves of Gras (Nashville, Tennessee: American Renaissance Books), 2009. 
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Learning Objective: To help adolescents identify their stress level. 


Procedure: Read each statement below. If the situation occurred in your life in the last 
12 months, circle the number. When you have completed the list, add up the circled 
numbers. 

Statement Points 

Death of a parent or guardian.10 

Caught using drugs.9 

Going to detention at youth center/reform school/jail.9 

Getting beaten up by parents.9 

Getting pregnant/becoming a father.9 

Death of a close family member.9 

Having a major illness/injury/car accident.8 

Not getting promoted to the next grade.8 

Getting attacked/rape/ beaten.8 

Parents getting a divorce/separation.8 

Death of her boyfriend/ girlfriend/ close friend.8 

Death of a pet.8 

Getting a venereal disease (VD).8 

Starting to use drugs or alcohol.8 
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Fighting with parent 


7 


Caught cheating or lying repeatedly.7 

Getting expelled/suspended.7 

Being stereotyped or discriminated against by having bad moments spread about 
you.7 115 

Moving to a different town/school/having to make new friends.7 

Pressure to take drugs or alcohol.7 

Getting pressured about having sex.7 

Developing problems with teachers.7 

Taking final exams or test.6 

Getting a bad haircut.6 

Getting a bad report card.6 

Being referred to the principal’s office.5 

Getting acne or warts.5 

Starting to date.5 

Arguing with peers/brothers/sisters.5 

Trying to get a job or job interview.5 

Getting an addition to the family.5 

115 Ibid., 119. 
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Getting braces 


5 


Losing or gaining weight.5 

Getting glasses.5 

Starting school .4 

Starting to go to weekend parties or concerts.4 116 

Being pressured to buy only name brand.4 

Getting an award, honor or office.4 

Making a team (drill, athletic, debate, etc.).4 

Going to the dentist or doctor.4 

Getting a minor illness (cold, flu, etc.).3 

Changing exercise habits.2 


- Discuss what different stresses show. 

- Discuss who in your life is immediately available if you are overwhelmed by your 
score. 

Below is a suggested scale indication degrees of stress. Use this scale cautiously. The 
scale may show that the adolescent is in the middle of stressful situations. The scale is 
used to help identify the adolescent’s coping abilities. 

Scale - Assess Your Stress 
0-40 No significant problem 

116 Ibid., 120. 
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41-95 Mild life crisis: Talk things over with a good friend or a parent. 

96-180 Moderate life crisis: Talk things over with a parent or minister. 

1IV 

180 above Major life crisis: Seek professional help from a physician. 

7. Coping With Stress 

Active self-soothing surviving tactics may be those that involve one or more of 
the five senses (touch, taste, smell, sight, and sound). Below are examples of self- 
soothing plans for each sense. 

Touch 

- Soaking in a warm bubble bath 

- Getting some bodywork (a massage) 

- Peacefully sitting in the warmth of the sun 

- Stretching one’s muscles 

- Going for a swim 

- Changing into relaxing garments 

- Playing with an pet 
Taste 

- Eating a comforting meal 

- Sipping herbal tea 

- Eating healthy food 

- Slowly lapping on hard candy 
Smell 

- Shopping for plants 
117 Ibid., 121. 
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- Smelling lavender or vanilla 

- Lighting a scented candle 

- Deeply breathing in fresh air 
Sight 

- Seeing a hilarious movie or watching an amusing television show 

- Reading a good book 

- Looking at photographs of loved ones 

- Looking at pictures of a previous vacation or places that you would like to visit 

- Watching the clouds 
Sound 

- Listening to soothing music 

- Humming to yourself 

- Saying positive testimonials to yourself or self- reassurance 

- Playing a harmonious mechanism 

When engaging in these tactics, make sure to pay close attention to the task at 
hand. That is, be attentive of your senses and what you are experiencing, and anytime you 
are side-tracked, simply bring your attention back to what you are doing. Come up with 
your own self-soothing tactics so that you can do them when you are upset. Try to come 
up with as many as you can. The more you can come up, the better off you will be in 
calming your mood when you are experiencing stressful situations. 

Evaluation of Spiritual Nurturing Program 

The project was presented to the congregation, parents and community for 
feedback, where 90 % of the participants who have studied this program demonstrated 
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moral competence, character strengths, (e.g., temperance, prudence, self-regulation), 
intellectual strengths (e.g., a love and curiosity for learning), theological strengths (e.g., 
hope, religiousness, love), and other-directed (interpersonal) strengths (e.g., kindness, 
modesty) as visual and physical evidence of the effectiveness and the need for spiritual 
nurturing of adolescents ages 11-16. 
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APPENDIX C: 

“THREE SLICES OF PIZZA” 

One Act Play By 
Audra S. and Johari Richards 

Note: This play was written by one of the adolescents in the Spiritual Nurturing Program 

and his mother. 


Characters: Mrs. Wilson - Administrator of Recreation Center, Crown Heights, 

Brooklyn 

Abe - Young Christian Boy 
Abraham - Young Jewish Boy 
Ibrahim - Young Muslim Boy 

—- Scene 1: Inside the Community Recreation Center on Pacific Street, Brooklyn, 
NY. 

Mrs. Wilson: Abe, come here, I need you to do me a favor. We have a new member in 
our center and I would like you to show him around. You know, make him feel welcome. 
His name is Ibrahim. Introduce him to some of your friends and let him get familiar with 
the center. 

Abe: His name is what?? Ibrahim? What kind of name is that? 

Mrs. Wilson: You can find out when you talk to him yourself. 

Abe: But why I gotta do it? You know I don’t play well with others. I heard you say so 
yourself at the last staff meeting when you thought us kids were playing. You know Mrs. 
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Wilson, you .... You kinda loud for a woman your age. You might wanna exercise some 
discretion when you talk about folks. 

Mrs. Wilson: Boy! How many times do I have to tell you to stay out of grown folks 
business! New get outta here and do as I asked you to! 

Abe: Yes ma’am! 

—- Abe walks out to the hallway and sees an unfamiliar face, another young boy 
about his age 

Abe: You must be the new dude right? Say your name again? 

Ibrahim: Yeah, it’s Ibrahim. Ibrahim Muhammad. Assalaamu ‘alaykum. 

Abe: Whaaat?? A Slice of Ham and Bacon?? Naah man, I’m good. Just had lunch. 

Ibrahim: [confused] excuse me? What did you say to me? 

Abe: [laughing mischievously] just kidding man. Don’t want you to get mad and 
blow me up. My name is Abe. 

Ibrahim: [not laughing] oh you got jokes! You think it’s funny making fun of my 
religion? You must be one of them narrow minded, 

Abe: Woah! 

Ibrahim: Hypocritical 

Abe: Wait a minute now! 
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Ibrahim: Judgmental Christians, who think going to church one day of the week makes 
it ok to be corrupt and hateful the other six. 

Abe: aww hells nawwww!! You done start it now. Its onnn!! 

Ibrahim: Bring it!! Pagan Holiday worshiper! 

—In walks Mrs. Wilson, talking and laughing so loud on the cell phone the boys 
can’t hear each other. She pauses, puts the phone on her chest and addresses the 
boys ---- 

Mrs. Wilson: Oh there you are Abe, I see you met Ibrahim. Glad ya’ll getting on so 
well. Look here’s $10 mn down to the pizza shop and bring me a slice with a diet coke. 
And see if they got them garlic knots. I want them fresh; don’t bring me no stale bread! 
Take him with you and whatever is left ya’ll can share. [Without waiting for a response 
she puts the phone back to her ear and continue laughing and talking really loud as 
she walks away]. 

Ibrahim and Abe: [in unison] Daaaamn she’s loud! 

Abe: Let’s take this outside Turban Terrorist! 

Ibrahim: Yeah, after you, you Bible Thumping Fanatic! 

---- The boys head out the door pushing each other and calling each other names; 
outside they run into Abraham, who is listening to his ipod and doing some ‘urban’ 
dance. They are both momentarily stopped in their argument with mouths hanging 
open. ---- 
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Abraham: Yo whattup homey! You heard that new joint from Kan ye? Yo its’ fire!! I 
got it on heavy rotation on my ipod. 

Abe: Oh yeah, I’ve seen it all now! We are in the last days for sure! Jesus take the 

wheel! 

Ibrahim: Yo! Who is This? You know this dude? 

Abe: Naah! I don’t know him. I mean I seen him around, he lives in the area. But I 

don’t know him, know him. Know what I mean? 

Ibrahim: [looking at Abe sarcastically] No. 

Abe: He’s always tryna flex like he’s down. Like he’s one of US, know what I mean? 

Ibrahim: One of WHO us? Just a minute ago, I was a turban wearing terrorist. Now 
you sayin there’s an ‘US’? 

Abraham: Oh! Ya’ll gonna gang up on me now cuz I’m Jewish? You know we were 
oppressed and hated by everyone! And We were the Chosen Ones! 

Abe: Chosen Ones?! Ya’ll are the reason why we’re in this economic crisis! Ya’ll 
Greedy! 

Abraham: Woah! Wait a minute now! 

Abe: Cheap! 

Abraham: Intolerant! Narrow Minded! 

Ibrahim: [looking at Abe] Hypocritical! 
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Abraham: [looking at Abe] Go to church Sunday and sin all day Monday! 

Ibrahim: [looking at Abraham] promised land stealer! 

Abe: [looking at Abraham] Black-suit-in-the-summertime-wearing! 

Abraham: [looking at Ibrahim] Suicide Bomber! 

Abe: [looking at Ibrahim makes a noise that sounds like a Muslim “battle cry” 

Abe, Abraham, and Ibrahim: [in unison] Ignorant!!! 

—— They all stop speaking for a moment then burst out laughing holding their sides 
to they can't breathe, finally Abraham speaks 

Abraham: Yo! My name is Abraham. What yours homey? 

Abe: My name is Abe ... homey. 

Ibrahim: And I am Ibrahim. Whut up! 

Abraham: usually all have the same name right? 

Abe: so you're cheap and smart! Wow! 

Ibrahim: let's not start that again! What were you listen to on your iPod when we came 
out? 

Abraham: oh! One of my favorite songs by Kan ye West, Jesus Walks! That is my 
jammm! Abe: Now there are so many things wrong with this picture! 

Abraham: what?? I like rap music! 
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Abe: The Song! Jesus walks with me!! Didn’t ya’ll kill Jesus? 


Abraham: Ahh shut up man! I’m Jewish, but I'm not a fanatic! 

-Outcome Mrs. Wilson again talking loud as usual 

Mrs. Wilson: Ya’ll still here?! Where my peace at!? I thought you woulda been at the 
shop and back by now! Ya’ll is some slow kids! Back in the day we used to be able to 
take the belt to ya’ll to keep you in check. Nowadays we can't even look at sideways 
without getting some mess. I WANT MY PIZZA!!! 

Abraham, Abe, and Ibrahim: [in unison as they walk away] Daaamn she’s loud!! 

-Inside pizza shop, Abe places order for Mrs. Wilson's food and spends the rest of 
the cash buying him and the boys a slice each - 

[They sit down at the table to eat. On the same prayer of thanks at the same time in 
Hebrew, Arabic, and English. The in their prayer in unison with the word...] 

Abe, Abraham, Ibrahim: AMEN! 

Ibrahim: You know, Brooklyn makes the best pizza. 

Abraham and Abe: Word! 

Abe: This pizza kinda reminds me of the three of us. 

Abraham: what? Cheesy? Yo homey, I thought we stopped with the name-calling. 

Abe: Nah. I mean, our different religions all came from the same foundation; the same 
origin. Our names are the same name in different languages. Our prayers all in AMEN! 
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Ibrahim: Ahhh! I see where your head is at, same foundation or origin like the crust; 
our names are the same like the sauce, and same belief in One God like the cheese. All 
part of the same pie! That deep! 

Abraham: It's just the toppings that are different. You may want pepperoni on your 
slice and call it Christianity, but me and Ibrahim will put something else like extra cheese 
on mine and call it Judaism or anchovies on his and call it Islam. 

Ibrahim: naaah! I don't like anchovies... But I get your point. 

[They hi- 5 each other] 

Abe: [looks Abraham] By the way, nobody says homey anymore. You might want to 
step into the 21st century if you're going to be chillin with us. 

Abraham: [a little exaggerated and too hyper] Aiight Son!! 

Abe and Abraham: Throw their hands up in resignation and start laughing. 

Ibrahim: So what’s your Rap name? 

Abe: Rap name?? Man, don’t get him started! He ain’t no Eminem! 

Abraham: I was gonna go by the name White Chocolate ... but it was taken already! 
Abe: See! I told you not to get him started! 

Ibrahim: Yo! Can we form our own group and call ourselves The First Prophets! 
Abraham: Now that’s what’s up!! 

They all start laughing. 
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The End. 
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APPENDIX D: LETTERS 


Letters from Site Team 


January 23, 2012 


Dr. Keith Russell 

Department of Ministry New York Theological Seminary 


Greetings, 

In regards to “Nurturing the Human Spirit in Adolescents aged 11 -16” by Pastor 
Bronco Wilkes-Crooke , candidate for PHD in Multi Faith studies; I am writing to state 
my approval of this document. It is authentic in its meaning and abiding all pre-requisites 
of the doctoral program. Pastor Wilkes-Crooke has researched, documented and 
displayed her very thorough investigation of the assignment given to her. I have 
personally witnessed Pastor Crooke spend countless hours reading, writing and analyzing 
materials for this project; consulting with advisors, professional/peers as well as 
adolescents (and their parents) and have watched her understanding and absorption of 
said materials. During this process, I have also watched her put these theories into 
practice. While I may not have understood all of these facets at the time, I did witness the 
foundations of spirituality being taught to the students in the program and can agree that 
if the goal was to nurture them spiritually and give them a base of understanding — 
mission accomplished. The undertaking of this project required much commitment, 
focus and above all, love. Love of God, love of humanity and a strong desire to combat 
what plagues our society at its very core. Her work can and will have a positive effect on 
those who enjoin with her. 

This was a great task in which I have been very proud to assist. To borrow a quote from 
Pastor Crooke’s dissertation “ When we begin to recognize the existence of our spirit and 
nurture it, there will be fewer disappointments, no miseries - just ways to cope on a more 
spiritual plane, fewer problems, no deviations from God’s plan and no roller coaster 
lifestyle in our environment, or in this world which causes us to fear, worry or grieve.” A 
very high aspiration, but one that I am confident she [Pastor Wilkes-Crooke], is ready to 
take on. 

Sincerely in Faith, 

Kimberly S. Wilkes 
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Amadoma Bediako 

209-38 111 th Road 
Queens Village, NY 11429-1737 
(718) 217-4524 office (646) 657-4913 cell 
amadoma3 @ msn.com 


1/22/12 

Dr. Keith Russell 

Department of Ministry 

New York Theological Seminary 

Dear Dr. Russell, 

I am writing this letter of approval for Bronco H. Wilkes-Crooke, candidate for the 
Doctor of Ministry Multi-Faith Track. Her project: Nurturing the Human Spirit Through 
Character Development in Adolescents, meets my approval. She has developed an 
excellent program, one that I think could be duplicated around the city and perhaps across 
the nation. 

Should you need any more information from me, please feel free to contact me at one of 
the above phone numbers or at my email address. 

Respectfully, 


Amadoma Bediako 
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Sonya N. Johnson 

275 East 42 nd Street 
Brooklyn, NY 11203 


January 20, 2012 


Rev. Dr. Keith A. Russell 

New York Theological Seminary 

Department of Ministry 

475 Riverside Drive 

New York, NY Dear Dr. Russell, 

It is with great pleasure that I am writing this letter in support of the demonstration 
project proposal being submitted by doctoral candidate, Rev. Bronco Wilkes-Crooke. As 
a member of the site team for this project I have had the opportunity to review and 
consult with her during the development, implementation, and evaluation of this project. 

Rev. Wilkes-Crooke has given a thorough analysis of the multi-faith sacred text in 
relation to the nurturing of the human spirit through character development in youth. Her 
findings are clearly presented to the reader. The results have been innovatively developed 
into strategies and methods for use with all youth. Having has similar professional 
experience with our youth; this project would be extremely helpful if it were replicated in 
any community. 

“Nurturing the Human Spirit Through Character Development” is a demonstration 
project that is supported by parents and members of the congregation of Union United 
Methodist Church. The final presentation by the youth demonstrated that they really 
grasped the concepts and information presented to them. 

Once again, I recommend that Rev. Bronco Wilkes-Crooke’s demonstration project be 
accepted by your institution. 

Yours in Christ, 


Sonya N. Johnson 
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SYLVIA C. MATTHEW 


104 Maple Street 
Brooklyn, New York 11225 


January 20, 2012 


Rev. Dr. Keith A. Russell 
475 Riverside Drive 
New York, New York 
Deal - Dr. Russell: 

I am pleased to write this letter congratulating our doctoral candidate. Pastor 
Bronco Wilkes-Crooke, on her carefully researched study, “Nurturing The Human Spirit 
Through Character Development." 

I have seen this project implemented with 8-10 adolescents meeting weekly over 
the months through discussions and the inclusion of the parents of the students as well. 
Their culminating event, “A Slice of Pizza,” a one-act play spoke to the essence of the 
study. This was truly commendable. As a member of the Site Team of this project from 
its inception, I can truly say that I have enjoyed my involvement in every aspect of a job 
well done. It was an honor to serve. 


Sincerely, 

Sylvia C. Matthew 
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Alma C. Hall-596 Decatur Street, Brooklyn, New York 

11233-2006 - mayimuna@hotmail.com 

January 23 rd , 2012 


Dr. Keith Russell 
Department of Ministry 
New York Theological Seminary 
New York, New York 

Re: Bronco H. Wilkes-Crooke, Candidate Doctor of Ministry Multi-Faith Track 

Pursuant to the work of the above referenced candidate, I have read and accept as 
completed the Ministerial Competencies presented herewith. 

The candidate’s challenge was to demonstrate ability as a multi faith leader, and be able 
to interpret sacred texts. The candidate has sufficiently differentiated the monotheism of 
two of the major world religions, and explained the theological beliefs of a third. Sacred 
texts have been clearly interpreted by explaining the role they play in religious practices 
and rituals. Additionally, the candidate has clearly interpreted the historic theological 
beliefs of the three major religions. The discussions and activities children engaged in 
during the project trial period clearly demonstrate the candidate’s abilities as a multi faith 
leader. 

The Candidate has met the challenges. 

Respectfully Submitted, 

Alma C. Hall 
Site Team Member 
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Valerie Flowers-Mckeldin 
20 Sterling Place 
Roosevelt, N.Y. 11373 
January 20, 2012 


Rev. Dr. Keith Russell 
Department of Ministry 
New York Theological Seminary 
475 Riverside Drive 
New York, N.Y. 10115 

Dear Dr. Russell, 

It is with great satisfaction on that I write this letter to you regarding Rev. Bronco H. 
Wilkes-Crooke, Doctoral candidate of Ministry. It was my pleasure to accept when she 
asked me to become a member of her Site Team. 

Rev. Wilkes-Crooke’s doctoral hypothesis was geared toward nurturing the human spirit 
through character development in adolescents. Throughout the years that we have shared 
our educational experiences and observed the lack of spiritual nurturing within our 
communities, she decided to step forward and address this essential need. 

In support of Rev. Wilkes-Crooke, I must state that I admire the many avenues that she 
has taken to gather a community of those with diverse religious beliefs. During our many 
discussions, I presented to Rev. Crooke some challenging questions involving some 
psychological and emotional deficits that she may have encountered during her studies 
with adolescents and parents. Without hesitation, she cited her strategies, statistical data, 
scriptural references and methods to defend her goal. 

Upon review of Rev. Wilkes-Crooke’s doctoral project, I respect and honor her spiritual 
insight and devotion and support her endeavor to embrace her surrounding communities’ 
spiritual needs. I truly state Rev. Wilkes Crooke’s has thoroughly demonstrated 
proficiency in her pursuit to nurture the spirit of God within her community. The 
candidate has satisfied her goals and challenges. 

Sincerely, 

Valerie Flowers-Mckeldin 

M.S., M.ED., Ph.D. 
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LETTERS FROM PARENTS 


Hi Reverend Bronco, 

Thanks so much for the holiday CD! My family and I wish you a very happy holidays! 

Here is my answer to the question "What Affect Did the Spiritual Nurturing Program 
Have on Your Adolescent?": 

I think the program was an extremely positive experience for Gia which we would like 
her to continue to participate in for the new year. The program is allowing Gia to explore 
her faith and beliefs on her own without dictation from her family. The program has also 
exposed her to other people's faith and beliefs so she can draw similarities or differences 
and yet still respect those beliefs. It will be a great basis for her to understand that belief 
in God requires tolerance, respect, and humility. I would like Gia to continue to explore 
her feelings regarding faith and to be provided with guidance on how to apply in her 
everyday life. 

Regards, 

Lori 
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Greetings Rev. Wilkes-Crooke: 


First I would like to “Thank You” for having such a nurturing heart and caring spirit, to 
open up your heart and home to me and my family. Next I want express my gratitude to 
you for being a part of the “village.” My two girls have been participating in your 
program, for spiritual nurturing, and because of that I see hope, hope of better days to 
come; hope for our growth as individuals as well as a family. I’m currently dealing with a 
new teenager (13 years old), and a soon to be 7 year old and that’s a lot. I know I’m not 
the first, and I won’t be the last to go through this, but I’m extremely glad we have you in 
our comer. 

It’s so important for me to equip my girls with everything that they will need to survive 
and thrive in this world, and by setting that foundation in Jesus Christ I know we will 
make it... I thank you again for all that you have done. May God continue to bless you 
and your family. 


Fondly, 
Tamara Hallett 
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Dear Rev. Bronco, 


My son Johari Oba Richards has been a student in your class Nurturing the Human Spirit 
Through Character Development from June 2011 - December 2011. He has always been 
an introvert who keeps his feelings to himself and is famous for his 'one word' answers to 
almost every question. What I appreciated about this class is that it took him out of his 
comfort zone and put him in a position where he was challenged to speak up, speak out 
and express himself among his peers in a Spiritual environment. The 'peer pressure' he 
probably felt was coming from a nurturing perspective where his opinions would be 
valued and ideas are exchanged in healthy dialogue. I think Rev. Bronco saw the 
potential in him and every one of her students to know exactly how to approach each one 
on a level that they can relate to in order to get the very best out of them. 

Issues that are a big concern with adolescents who are just trying to figure out who they 
are and find their place in life also have to contend with bullying, prejudices, self-esteem 
issues, dynamics of everyday life at home and not to mention understanding and 
respecting different cultures and religious practices in this post 9/11 era we live in. 
Change starts with every one of us and children are far more resilient than we give them 
credit for. They truly can lead adults into changing mindsets that are rooted in ignorance 
and fear which leads to hate. This class addresses these 'heavy' topics by first gaining 
insight into the essence of each student's character with a series of questionnaires. I think 
this method is revolutionary. The very questions themselves led to many discussions 
between my son and I and opened my eyes to learning how he sees and feels about 
himself, his place in the world, at home and among his peers. Thoughts that he wouldn't 
otherwise share with me no matter how close we are simply because he's just not 
expressive in that way. If more parents were able to communicate with their children this 
way and allow them to speak freely what's on their hearts and most importantly listen to 
what they say without shutting them down, it would drastically alter the course in which a 
lot of our children have been following. When they don't get validation at home they seek 
it elsewhere and often it is not in healthy environments or behavior. 

This study in character development in adolescents particularly among African-American 
youth is a much needed addition to our collective growth as a community. I acknowledge 
that this is the pioneering class of this kind here at Union United Methodist Church and I 
am proud that my son was a participant in this endeavor which I have every belief in will 
be enormously successful and widely received beyond the walls of the church family and 
into classrooms as a required curriculum. Nurturing the Human Spirit Through Character 
Development by its very title supersedes any ONE religious belief or dogma. The human 
spirit is universal and always needs to be cultivated cherished and encouraged to 
simply..."love one another" (starting with ourselves). In coarse times like these when it's 
so easy to be unkind, insensitive and use social networks to define our self-worth and 
hide behind aliases to mask our insecurities, it's really easy to lose sight of the things that 
are really important at the end of the day: That we all just want to be validated. Rev. 
Bronco saw a void and is filling it with this class. 

Respectfully submitted: 

Aurdra S. Richards 
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New York Theological Seminary & Auburn Theological Seminary 
Doctor of Ministry Program 


APPENDIX E 

BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES AND ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT ANNOTATED 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 118 


The information listed below is a short annotated bibliography of writings in the 
Behavioral Sciences that will assist the reader in developing a more comprehensive 
condensed view of how we begin to nurture the human spirit through character 
development in adolescents from the age range perspective. 

Rapp, Melanie. “Adolescent Development: An Emotional Roller Coaster.” In Young 

Adults and Public Libraries, ed. by Mary Anne Nichols and C. Allen Nichols, 1- 
10. Westport, Connecticut: Greenwood, 1998. 

Three developmental stages: 

Early Adolescence (12-14) - peer groups; emotional distance from parents; rapid 
growth, especially in girls; interest in sex 
Middle Adolescence (14-17) - self-discovery, performance oriented, 
relationships are vital 

Late Adolescence (17-19) - career focus, physical distance from parents, self- 
sustaining living, 

rd 

Havighurst, Robert J. Developmental Tasks and Education, 3 edition. New York: David 
McKay Co., 1972. 

Eight developmental tasks: 

1. Achieving new and more mature relations with age-mates of both sexes. 

2. Achieving a masculine or feminine social role. 

3. Accepting one’s physique and using the body effectively. 

4. Achieving emotional independence of parents and other adults. 

5. Preparing for marriage and family life. 

6. Preparing for an economic career. 

7. Acquiring a set of values and an ethical system as a guide to behavior. 

8. Desiring and achieving socially responsible behavior. 

Hall, G. Stanley. Adolescence; Its Psychology and Its Relations to Physiology, 

Anthropology, Sociology, Sex, Crime, Religion and Education. New York, D. 


118 Updated annotated Bibliography based on information from 
http://ils.unc.edu/courses/2004_spring/inls243_001/adoldevelopment.html. 
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Appleton and Company, 1904 

Adolescence as “antithetic impulses.” 

- overactivity and sluggishness 

- euphoria and despondence 

- egotism and self-abasement 

- selfishness and altruism 

- seclusiveness and gregariousness 

- sensitivity and callousness 

- radicalism and conservatism 

- precociousness and foolishness 

Konopka, Gisela. “Requirements for Healthy Development of Adolescent Youth.” 
Adolescence 4 (Fall 1973): 301. 

Adolescence as the “move into the true interdependence of men.” 
Characteristics: 

- audacity and insecurity 

- loneliness 

- psychological vulnerability 

- mood swings 

- peer group need 

- need to be argumentative and emotional 

Moore, Joseph. “Adolescent Spiritual Development: Stages and Strategies.” Religious 
Education 83 (Winter1988): 83-100. 

Stage 1 - Purgative Stage (cleansing oneself of a false sense of self, especially 
low self-esteem) 

Stage 2 - Illuminative Stage (seeing oneself as God sees one - no defenses, 
decreasing self-preoccupation) 

Stage 3 - Unitive Stage (at one with creation) 

Elliott, G. R. and S. S. Feldman. “Capturing the Adolescent Experience.” In At the 

Threshold, The Developing Adolescent, ed. by S. S. Feldman and G. R. Elliott. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1990. 

Core developmental tasks: 

- becoming emotionally and behaviorally autonomous 

- dealing with emerging sexuality 

- acquiring interpersonal skills for dealing with the opposite sex and mate 
selection 

- acquiring education and other experiences needed for adult work 

- resolving issues of identity and values 

Stover, L. T. and E. Tway. “Cultural Diversity and the Young Adult Novel.” In Reading 
Their World, ed. by V. R. Monseau and G. M. Salvner. Boynton/Cook, 1992. 
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Concerns of adolescents: 

- defining oneself outside the family 

- coming to terms with new view of “parents as not perfect” 

- determining an individual set of moral, ethical, religious, and political principles 

- coming to terms with developing sexuality and physical body changes 

- developing positive relationships with opposite sex 

- thinking about future and career options and marriage 

- forging a niche in society 

Carnegie Council on Adolescent Development, Task Force on Youth Development and 
Community Programs. Great Transitions: Preparing Adolescents for a New 
Century. New York: Carnegie Corporation of New York, 1995. 

Essential Requirements for Healthy Adolescents: 

- find a valued place in a constructive group 

- form close, durable human relationships 

- feel a sense of personal self-worth 

- achieve a reliable basis for making informed choices 

- know support systems and how to use them 

- show constructive curiosity 

- find ways of being useful to others 

- believe in a promising future with real opportunity 

- master social skills and conflict resolution skills 

- cultivate problem-solving habits 

- acquire technical and analytical ability to participate in global economy 

- become an ethical person 

- learn responsible citizenship 

- respect diversity 

Fenwick, Eli z abeth and Tony Smith. Adolescence: The Survival Guide for Parents and 
Teenagers. New York: DK Publishing, 1994. 

Early Adolescence (11-14) - concern about appearance increases, independence 
from family becomes more important, rebellious/defiant behavior, 
importance of friends and peer group, ego dominates view of all issues 
Middle Adolescence (15-16) - becoming less self-absorbed, making own 
decisions, experimenting with self-image, seeking new experiences, 
developing morals and values, making lasting relationships, becoming 
sexually aware, maturing skills and interests 
Late Adolescence (17-18) - viewing world idealistically, involved in world 
outside home and school, stabilizing relationships, adults as equals, 
independence 
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APPENDIX F: CHECKLISTS 


CHECKLIST FOR PARENTS 

Check each question that’s true for you and your adolescent. If the question do not apply 
to you leave blank. 

1. Do you give your adolescent love and support in their daily activities? 

2. Can your adolescent come to you for advice and support? Do you have frequent in 

deep conversations about life issues with your adolescent? 

3. How many other adults can your adolescent for to for advice that you trust? 

4. Do your neighbors interact with your adolescent with encouragement and support 

in their activities? 

5. Does your teen’s school provide a caring, encouraging environment? 

6. Are you actively involved in helping your adolescent succeed in school? 

7. Does your adolescent feel valued by adults in your community? 

8. Is your adolescent given useful roles and meaningful activities to do in your 

community? 

9. Does your adolescent perform community service during the week, if so, how 

much? 

10. Does your adolescent feel safe at home, school and in your neighborhood? 

11. Does your family have set rules and consequences for breaking those rules? 

12. Does your adolescent’s school have clearly defined rules and short and long term 
consequences for behavior (positive and negative conduct)? 

13. Does your neighbor take responsibility for monitoring the behavior of your 
adolescent when you are not present? 

14. Do you and the other adults in your adolescent’s life model responsible, positive 
behavior qualities for your teen? 

15. Does your adolescent’s best friend exemplify responsible behavioral patterns? 
Are they a good influence for your adolescent? 

16. Do you encourage your adolescent to do well in their school work and does the 
same apply for his/her teachers? 

17. How much time a week does your adolescent spend a week in participating in 
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extra curricula activities such as music lessons, going to the theater, and other 
arts? 

18. Does your adolescent spend two or more hours each week in school or 
community sports, clubs or organizations? 

19. How much time does your adolescent spend in religious services or spiritual 
activities during the week? 

20. Does your adolescent hang out with friends during the week with nothing special 
happening? 

21. Does your adolescent have study habits because they want to do well in school? 

22. Is your adolescent adventurous and like learning new things? 

23. How much time does your adolescent spent doing homework each day? 

24. How does your adolescent feel about the school they are attending? 

25. How much time does your adolescent spend a week reading for pleasure? 

26. Is your adolescent concerned with helping others? 

27. How does your adolescent feel about reducing poverty and promoting equality for 
all humanity? 

28. Does your adolescent act on their own principles and stands up for their values? 

29. Do you respect your adolescent’s opinion on topics in family discussions? 

30. Do you teach your adolescent to take responsibility for their actions and 
decisions? 

31. Do you believe that it is important for your adolescent to know about the dangers 
of being sexually active, the use of dmgs and alcohol at their age? 

32. Is your adolescent accustom to planning ahead and making decisions for 
themselves? 

33. How well does your adolescent make and keep friends? 

34. Does your adolescent recognizes and feels content around people of different 
ethnic, educational and/or customary backgrounds? 

35. Does your adolescent evades negative peer pressure and avoids unsafe 
conditions? 

36. Does your adolescent believe in resolving negative encounters nonviolently? 

37. Does your adolescent feel that they have control over the events that happen in 
his/her life? 
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38. How does your adolescent feel about himself/herself? 

39. Does your adolescent feel that his/her life has a purpose? 

40. How does your adolescent feel about their future? Feeling of positive success or 
afraid of failure. 119 


119 Peter L Benson, Judy Galbraith, and Pamela Espeland, What Teens Need to Succeed 
(Minneapolis, Minnesota: Free Spirit Publishing Inc., 1998). 
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CHECKLIST FOR TEENS 


Check each question that’s true for you. The unanswered questions will mark our 
discussions for nurturing spiritual developmental characteristics. 

1. Do you feel loved and supported in my family? 

2. Can you go to my parents for advice and support? Do you talk to each other often 

about many different things including serious issues? 

3. Do you know at least three adults (besides my parents) you can go to for advice 

and support? 

4. Do your neighbors give you support and inspiration in your activities? Do they 

show concern about your well-being? 

5. Is your school environment a caring encouraging place to be? 

6. Are your parents actively involved in assisting you in the success of your 

education? 

7. Do you feel respected and valued by adults in your community? 

8. Are you given useful roles and meaningful things to do in my community? 

9. How many hours of community service do you do each week? 

10. Do you feel safe at home, at school, and in my neighborhood? 

11. Does your family have both clear rules and penalties for your adverse behavior? 
Do they also monitor my whereabouts? 

12. Does your school have clear rules and consequences for your confrontational 
behavior? 

13. Do your neighbors take responsibility in observing your conduct? 

14. Do your parents, guardians, and other adults in your life model positive, 
responsible behavior in your presence? 

15. Are your best friends good role models with responsible behavior? Are they a 
good influence on you? 

16. Do your parents, guardians, and teachers encourage you to do well in all that you 
attempt to do? 

17. How many hours a week do you spend in lessons or practice in music, theater, or 
other arts? 

18. How many hours a week do you spend in school or community sports, clubs, or 
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organizations? 

19. Do you spend at least one or more hours each week in religious services or 
spiritual activities? 

20. How many nights a week do you go out with friends with nothing special to do? 

21. Do you want to do well in your educational endeavors? 

22. Do you like to learn new things, being creative? 

23. How much homework do you do each school day? 

24. Do you care about your school environment? 

25. Do you spend more than three hours a week reading for the fun of reading? 

26. Do you believe that it is important to help people in need of assistance? 

27. Would you like to help promote equality and reduce world poverty and hunger? 

28. Do you act on your own convictions and stand up for what you believe in? 

29. Do you tell the truth - even when it’s difficult for you? 

30. Do you take personal responsibility for your actions and decisions? 

31. Do you believe that it is important for you not to be sexually active or to use 
alcohol or other drugs that could impair the choices you make? 

32. Are you good at planning ahead and making wise decisions? 

33. Are you good at making and keeping friends? 

34. Do you feel comfortable around people of different cultural, racial, and/or ethnic 
backgrounds? 

35. Do you resist negative peer pressure and avoid treacherous situations? 

36. Do you try to resolve conflicts nonviolently? 

37. Do you feel that you have control over the things that happen to you? 

38. Do you feel good about yourself? 

39. Do you believe that your life has purpose and meaning? 

190 

40. Do you feel positive about your future? 


120 


Ibid., 55. 
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APPENDIX G: 

CRITERIA FOR DEVELOPING SPIRITUAL NURTURING PROGRAM TEAM FOR 

ADOLESCENTS 

Experiencing God in your life daily should be a common experience within all 
human beings. How often do you experience God in your life? Place a check in the box if 
the statement or question applies to you. We will discuss our answers in-depth, providing 
rational for the choices that have been made and why you feel the way in which you do 
about God. 

- I feel God’s presence daily. 

- I experience a connection to all life. 

- During worship, or at other times when connecting with God, I feel joy, which 
lifts me out of my daily concerns. 

- I find strength in my religion or spirituality. 

- I find comfort in my religion or spirituality. 

- I feel deep inner peace or harmony. 

- I ask God to be the focal point of my daily activities. 

- I feel guided by God in the middle of my daily activities. 

- I feel God’s love for me nonstop. 

- I feel God’s love for me through others. 

- I am spiritually touched by the beauty of creation. 

- I feel thankful for my blessings. 

- I feel generous in caring for others. 

- I accept others even when they do things I think is wrong. 

- I desire to be closer to God or in union with Him. 

- In general, how close do you feel to God? 
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APPENDIX H MISCELLANIES 


UNION UNITED METHODIST CHURCH NEW YORK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

WELCOME’S FUTURE SCHOLARS 



Presents 

Nurturing the Human Spirit Through 
Character Development 

“A MULTI-CULTURAL PASSAGE FOR ADOLESCENTS” 

AGE GROUPS: 10-12 13-16 

TUESDAYS, BEGINNING JUNE 7, 2011 TIME: 4:00 PM - 6:00 

PM 

DIRECTOR: Bronco H. Wilkes-Crooke - Doctoral Candidate 
ADVISOR: Dr. Eleanor Moody-Shepherd - Vice President for Academic Affairs 

Union United Methodist Church - 121 New York Ave. Brooklyn, New York 
All the corner of Bergen St. & New York Ave, social hall entrance 

For more information: 718-493-6655 / bronwlks@gmail.com 
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One of the banners used in advertisement of the Spiritual Nurturing Program for 


Adolescents. 
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Certificates were given to the participants at the end of the first session of Nurturing 
the Human Spirit through Character Development in Adolescents Ages 11-16. 
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Announcement of Culminating Presentations for Nurturing the Human Spirit 



IT'S LATER THAN 

YOU THINK! 

▲ 

A 

"Nurturing the Human Spirit through 
Character Development in Adolescents" 



Presents 

"A slice of Pizza" 
January 21, 2012 4:00 PM 

@ 

Union United Methodist Church 
Social hall 

121 New York Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 11216 



Call today for more information. 

(917) 202 2246 

Pastor Bronco II. Wilkes-Crooke 
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Invitation to the Culminating Activities for Nurturing the Human Spirit through 


Character Development in Adolescents Ages 11-16 
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Nurturing the Human Spirit Though Character Development 
in Adolescents Ages 11-16 

Union United Methodist Church 
121 New York Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 11216 

Rev. David T. Ball, Pastor B.H. Wilkes-Crooke, Prog. Dir. 

Dear Parents: 

Greeting in the name of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. It is the period in our 
program where the adolescents understand who they are or in the process of 
evaluating the role they will eventually play in this their life’s adventure. 
Recognizing that life as we know it or should know it, is an adventure, a daily 
adventure with God. We are presently examining the spiritual, religious, and 
cultural practices of Islam. We have examined the similarities between the Christian 
sacred text and the Islamic sacred text through written and oral conversations. 
Today, November 1, 2011 the adolescents will begin examining “The Interpretation 
of The Meaning of The Noble Qur’an.” I am asking that you peruse the sacred text 
of Islam with your adolescent alongside their sacred text “The Holy Scripture.” In 
addition, on Friday, November 11, 20111 am scheduling a visit to the “Mosque” 
(Islamic Temple of Worship). I pray that you have no objections to your adolescent 
attending. We will meet at Union United Methodist Church on the morning of 
November 11, 2011 @ 12:30 PM. The ceremony will begin @ 1:30 PM. This would 
allow time for us to walk to the Mosque on Bedford Avenue & Fulton Street. Please 
sign below if you would like your adolescent to attend. 

I_give my consent for 

__ to attend the ceremony 

being presented at the Mosque located at Bedford Avenue and Fulton Street with 
the Nurturing the Human Spirit through Character Development in Adolescents 
Program on November 11, 2011 @ 12:30PM. In Christ, 

Bronco H. Wilkes-Crooke, Director 
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